THE DEADLIEST 
CHOICE OF ALL— 


A SINGLE HUMAN LIFE ... 
OR THE SECRETS OF THE AGES 


The ancient projector cranks into motion. The old reel begins to unwind. 
Civilization, human civilization lives. Its secrets unfold before astonished 
eyes. 


Then the rusty, outdated machine grinds to a halt. The secrets will remain 
secrets forever. 


Unless the machine can be made to work. Only two men have the key, only 
two men can empower the machine that will unlock the mysteries of the 
ages. 


But a vicious band of bloodthirsty gorillas have seized one of them. The 
other’s choice is simple: the machine or the man, the sum total of scientific 
knowledge or the life of a friend! 


“The Legacy,” based on the teleplay by Robert Hamner 
“The Horse Race,” based on the teleplay by David P. Lewis and Booker Bradshaw 


A FATAL WAGER 
THAT CANT BE WON 


“Tf the human is winning, we’ll kill him before he crosses the finish line. If 
he loses, we’Il kill him afterward. It’s only a question of time.” 


The stakes are high—half the prefect’s horses and half his lands. And as the 
race draws nearer, high stakes spiral into an impossible gamble—all the 
prefect’s horses and all his lands against the life of one man. 


But if the stakes are high, the odds are insurmountable. The Chief of 
Prefects never loses. 


But the Chief of Prefects has never raced against a human before. 
The Chief of Prefects never loses. 


Or does he? 
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THE 
LEGACY 


based on the teleplay 
by Robert Hamner 


ONE 


Two human beings and a large chimpanzee moved slowly across the 
wilderness. The two human beings had once been astronauts. They had 
been, and still were, close friends. Their names were Pete Burke, a tall, 
lanky, dark-haired man, and Alan Virdon, who was more muscular, blond, 
and possessed of a drive and a will that motivated even his companions. 
The chimpanzee, whose name was Galen, followed the humans in a kind of 
hunched-over scuttle. He was better dressed—for the times—than the men, 
and, considering the times, he spoke the language better. 
These were strange times. 


Men had lost control of their world, and intelligent apes had taken their 
place. There were orangutans, the administrators; chimpanzees, the thinkers 
and doers; and gorillas, the brutish soldiers. Humans rated a mention in this 
list only by default of other types of ape, and by the fact that they were 
economically essential to the continued prosperity of the ape world. 
Humans were slaves, servants, or indigent village farmers. Every aspect of 
their lives was overseen by an ape in authority. There was no such thing as 
freedom for a human, nothing like dignity, either. That was why it was so 
odd that Burke, Virdon, and the chimpanzee Galen had become close allies. 
It was a thing that had never before happened in the ape world. It was a 
thing that would mean their deaths if they were ever recaptured by the 
gorillas. 


They fled across miles of unmapped wasteland. Ancient human cities 
were forbidden to the apes; humans went there sometimes, to avoid the 
constant scrutiny of their masters. But the humans who lived in the 
forbidden areas led a harsher existence than their fellows who remained 
slaves. These city dwellers were the ones who could truly define the price 
of liberty, such as it was. 

Burke and Virdon had crash-landed back on Earth some two thousand 
years after their takeoff on an interstellar mission. The Earth they found had 
nothing in common with the one they had left; their families, their friends, 


even their society, had all been dead for twenty centuries. Galen, a renegade 
ape who was guilty of thinking too much, had joined them, and the three 
fugitives had fashioned an interdependent life together. Each had things to 
learn and teach; this they did, but their primary concern was just staying 
alive. This they had done, also, but as for tomorrow... 


The countryside they were crossing looked like much of the landscape 
they had seen in the many months of their adventures. They knew that they 
were in what had been North America, for occasionally a landmark was 
unmistakeable. But the ape civilization centered in North America, and the 
two millenia that had passed, had effectively erased any vestige of their old 
lives. Galen listened with amazement and his eager scientific curiosity 
when Burke and Virdon described the land as they had known it. At first, 
Galen found it difficult to accept the premise that human beings had created 
a culture that was in many ways superior to his own. If that was true, where 
was it now? Why were human beings now slaves? To answer these 
questions, Galen would have to make certain assumptions about his own 
race, assumptions that were painful even for him to accept. 

Low hills stretched ahead of them all the way to the horizon. The sky 
above was blue, with scattered tatters of clouds. The sun beat down upon 
them. They had been marching since before dawn, and the two humans and 
the chimpanzee were beginning to show the first signs of fatigue. 

“We have to keep going,” said Virdon. 

“We always have to keep going,” said Burke. “We all know that. But do 
we have to keep going now?” 

“Let’s get to the top of this next rise,” said Virdon. “We can rest up there, 
and see the neighborhood without being spotted ourselves. We can take a 
break up there.” 

“That says a lot about you,” said Burke tiredly. “You never suggest a rest 
stop down here. It’s always up there.” 

“Good, sound strategy,” said Galen. “I approve.” 

“Well, in theory, so do I,” said Burke. “But I can’t get the message across 
to my tired old bones.” 

“Come on, tired old bones,” said Virdon, smiling. “One more rise, after 
all of the traveling we’ve done in the last couple of weeks. One more rise.” 


“Sure,” said Burke, following his blond leader, “but that last rise . . . Isn’t 
that where you always spot the next one?” 

“T can’t help that,” said Virdon, not turning around. 

“My guiding motto used to be, ‘Let well enough alone’,” said Burke with 
mock displeasure. “I had to fall in with a couple of scientific investigators. 
Remind me next time to get stranded with a few home-loving starlets.” 

“Starlet?” asked Galen, never having heard the word before. 

“They were like, uh, beautiful works of art,” said Burke. “They didn’t do 
anything much, and they enjoyed sitting around. Unlike today’s ambitious 
leader, Alan Virdon of the Mounties.” 

“But why ‘starlets’?” asked Galen. 


“Because they brightened up your life,” said Virdon. Galen nodded; it 
seemed like a rational explanation. The three continued on in silence. 

They climbed the hill. Before they reached the summit, Galen signalled 
that he was too weary to go on. He stopped abruptly. Virdon and Burke 
halted as a result. They were tired, too. 

“IT was just thinking,” said Galen, smiling, “until I met you two, I had a 
comfortable house, I ate excellent food—every day—and I was living a 
good life. Now look at me!” He laughed softly to show his friends that he 
really had no regrets. 

“You’re hard to please,” said Burke. “After all, don’t you like being on 
the run with a fair chance of being killed by that gorilla General Urko? Out 
of all the apes in the world, you alone have that wonderful opportunity. I 
would have thought that you’d be humble.” 

Galen could not tell whether the dark-haired astronaut was serious or not. 
“T’d like a few minutes to think before I answer that question,” he said. 

“What about the excitement and stimulation we provide?” asked Virdon. 
“And all the fun things you’ve learned?” 

Galen’s eyebrows raised. “I’ve learned that the world is made up of a 
series of hills which I can climb up so I then get a chance of climbing 
down.” 

Burke laughed. “It isn’t our fault,” said the dark man. “You apes should 
have built your world with an eye for level ground. Anyway, you’re 


jumping to conclusions. How can you be sure there’s another hill on the far 
side of this one? There might be a river, a canyon, or a village with 
beautiful girls to welcome us.” 


“Want to bet?” asked Galen. “That kind of thing hasn’t happened too 
frequently in our travels. If we had spent as much time going across the 
land as we have going up and down it, we’d be I don’t know where by 


bb) 


now. 


“You’re I don’t know where right now,” said Virdon. Galen only 
grimaced. 


“T’ll bet you,” said Burke, turning back to the chimpanzee. “How about 
my back pay as an astronaut? The government owes me for two thousand, 
three hundred fifty years. Not even counting the interest on it all. Match 
that!” 


“Your government owes you that,” said Galen. “Your government doesn’t 
have an embassy in Central City. Not even a tiny record that it ever existed. 
My government does exist.” 


“That’s why we’re climbing hills,” said Burke softly. He stared at Galen, 
who suddenly felt that he had carried the joke too far. 


“T know exactly how to tell what’s on the other side of this hill,” said 
Virdon, trying to break up the mood of depression and loneliness that was 
quickly forming. 

Galen nodded and Burke laughed humorlessly. “We know,” said the 
chimpanzee. “We know, we know. Climb to the top and see. With all your 
imaginative tricks, that’s always the only way.” 

“Right,” said Virdon. 

Burke groaned aloud. The three companions shouldered their packs and 
resumed the climb to the top of the hill. “It’s marvelous the way you figure 
these things out!” said Burke. “I wish I had your talent for delving right to 
the solution of the world’s mysteries.” 


Virdon was several paces ahead of the other two, hefting his heavy gear 
into a more comfortable position on his back. He did not reply or react to 
Burke’s words; if he had to think up a clever retort to every one of Burke’s 
sarcasms, they would still be standing beside their crashed spacecraft, 
prisoners of the gorilla army. When Virdon reached the top of the rise, he 


raised a hand, beckoning the others to join him quickly. Burke scrambled up 
the last few yards, and Galen brought up the rear, puffing and panting from 
the exertion. When they reached Virdon’s position, they followed his gaze 
downward. “You lose,” said Virdon. 

Burke and Virdon stared off into the distance. Not far away, by their 
standards, within easy marching, were the blue-gray ruins of a city. A city 
of the human world, part of the forbidden area, a piece of Burke’s and 
Virdon’s lost lives. 


Virdon and Burke were, of course, excited. Galen, too, felt a strange and 
unfamiliar thrill as he stared down at the mass of twisted architecture that 
filled the low-lying area. But the chimpanzee’s feelings were scientifically 
detached, while the astronauts felt a resurgence of hope, an emotion that 
had served them cruelly in the months past, but which they could no more 
stifle than they could their breathing. 

“Oh, man,” said the usually unexcitable Burke, “I’ve forgotten what a 
city looked like!” No one moved for several moments more. 


“Tt means that we’ll be able to pinpoint our location exactly,” said Burke 
thoughtfully. “For weeks now, we’ve been climbing hills blindly. Now we 
can procede with a bit more sureness.” 

“T like that,” said Galen. “I’m in favor of certainty.” 


They continued to stare toward the city for another few seconds. Then, 
without a signal from their nominal leader, Virdon, the two men and the 
chimpanzee moved forward down the far side of the hill, hurrying toward 
the city as quickly as their tired bodies could push them. 


They reached the city itself about an hour later. They walked along its 
rubble-filled streets in awe and fear. Here had been one of the greatest 
communities of the human world, and it was now nothing more than a 
junkyard. They walked past ancient, crumbling department stores, all of 
which had long ago been looted of anything valuable or useful. In the ape 
world, those two words had become synonymous. Great display windows 
had shattered and even the shards had been scattered far away in the 
preceding two thousand years. Statues had corroded beyond recognition. 
Buildings had decayed and collapsed, falling upon their neighbors, causing 
avalanches of brick to fall into the highways and main streets. The smaller 


side streets were almost impossible to walk along, with their towering 
mounds of debris and the constant threat of more danger from above. Galen 
inspected everything with open-mouthed curiosity. Virdon’s reaction was 
the same as Burke’s: disappointment. 


When the two astronauts, accompanied by a third man named Jones, had 
gotten into trouble on their interstellar flight, they had set an automatic 
recall which made the spacecraft find its way back to Earth. This it had 
done, killing Jones and stranding Burke and Virdon over two thousand 
years in their own future. But Virdon had saved the small recording disk 
that had kept a record of their flight, and he believed that it alone could help 
them return to their own time. But to do so, they had to find a computer 
resourceful and sophisticated enough to interpret the disk. Only in a city 
like this could they have any chance of success; the apes hated and feared 
almost anything that had to do with science. The apes knew what had 
happened to the humans. At least, the apes in charge of the others did. 


The disappointment showed clearly on the faces of Burke, Virdon, and 
even Galen, as they began to realize they had little chance that the city 
would offer the kind of aid they sought. The streets were eerily deserted. 
Their footsteps were loud and echoed from the sheer walls of the buildings 
around them. The smell was old, stale, and foul. There was no active 
remnant of the human scientific community here, as Virdon had half-hoped. 


They pushed over boulder-sized blocks of brick and mortar, skirted 
twisted, sharp chunks of steel girders that blocked their path. Virdon called 
for a rest stop, and the others halted. No one said anything for a while. Then 
Burke spoke up. “This is downtown nowhere,” he said. 


They continued along the street, their eyes glancing from left to right. 
They felt an odd elation; the city was so different from everything they had 
seen since their journeys began. But they carried with them the same 
nagging doubts. The city was a constant, ugly reminder that human beings 
had let the worst in their nature free to ruin the world. It was a kind of 
vindication of everything the apes had said about humans. There it was, for 
Burke, Virdon, and Galen to see. The human failure. 


“Well,” said Galen, trying to cheer his friends up, “it certainly must have 
been wonderful, living in times that could create such a city as this.” 


“Tt wasn’t wonderful living in times that could knock it back down,” said 
Burke, sourly. Galen did not reply. 


They reached a cross street and stopped in the intersection. Neither 
Virdon nor Burke knew where they were going—they did not yet even 
know which city this might have been. Their plans, which on the road 
always sounded so hopeful and confident, now seemed empty. What could 
they do? 


“Wait a minute,” said Galen softly. He touched Virdon’s arm and 
motioned that the astronauts be silent. Then he pointed to the left. There 
was an old human standing in the doorway there, hiding, afraid. He was 
about fifty years old, dressed in tatters and rags. His hair and beard were 
filthy and matted with dirt. The old man, made older by the harshness of his 
existence, tried to press himself deeper into the doorway, out of range of the 
three companions’ examination. 

“Don’t do or say anything to spook him,” said Burke softly. 

The man didn’t need that kind of stimulus. He watched them in frozen 
surprise for a moment, then ran out of the doorway and down the street in 
the opposite direction. He ran with a heavy limp. 

“We could catch him,” said Galen. 


Virdon just shook his head. “Hello,” he called. The old man made no 
response, but kept up his shuffling progress down the street. “What do you 
call this city?” 


There was still no answer from the man. He was almost a block away. 
“We’re friends,” called Virdon. “We just want to talk to you.” 


“Are there any apes here?” shouted Burke. Neither man got even the 
slightest response from the human. Instead, he turned suddenly and darted 
into the doorway of another building. 


“Well,” said Burke, “there goes the welcoming committee. It looks to me 
like—” He was interrupted by Galen, who raised a hand for him to be quiet. 
Galen’s hearing was much more acute than the humans’, and they had 
learned to trust his hunches. Slowly, Burke and Virdon, too, became aware 
of the sound. They listened hard. In the distance came the pounding of 
approaching hoof-beats. Generally speaking, horses meant apes; more 
importantly, horses meant members of Urko’s gorilla army. The three 


fugitives looked around for hiding places. Twisted steel, broken glass, 
chunks of concrete... 


Virdon pointed to a building that had once been an impressive and 
imposing edifice, and which still stood only barely damaged by time and 
catastrophe. They all ran quickly toward it. Galen was genuinely worried; 
he alone knew just how close the gorillas were. He shook his head. “No 
time!” he muttered. 


Galen, Burke, and Virdon realized that they didn’t have enough warning 
to hunt out a secure place of concealment. They would have to take their 
chances with what fate provided. They ducked behind a badly deteriorated 
wall that more closely resembled a pile of rubble without a building 
attached. 


Just as they dropped their heads out of sight, a squad of mounted, armed 
gorillas rode around a corner and into the street. They were patrol gorillas, 
not looking for anything out of the ordinary, and their leisurely pace 
indicated that they hoped that they wouldn’t find anything, either. 


“T don’t care if these gorillas grew up in Serbia-Croatia,” said Burke, in a 
hoarse whisper. “They’re part of Urko’s force, and they all have 
descriptions of us.” 


“They have orders, too,” said Galen with some amusement. “They’re 
ordered to shoot to kill.” 


“We’ll just stay here for a while, then,” said Virdon. “The shade is 
restful.” 


The apes continued their patrol up the street. They drew abreast of the 
fugitives’ hiding place. Burke and Virdon squeezed themselves closer to the 
mound of debris; Galen watched them curiously, then did the same thing. 
Occasionally it was difficult for the young chimpanzee to realize the 
horrifying consequences that his natural curiosity might bring. The patrol 
gorillas noticed nothing unusual and rode by, their view of the two men and 
the chimpanzee hidden by the rubble. 


After the apes passed, Virdon, Burke, and Galen breathed a slight bit 
easier. Still, they waited for a moment to make sure that the patrol had 
passed out of hearing range. This was what their lives had become, and it 
wasn’t something they enjoyed or had chosen; still, without their 


watchfulness, they might have been killed on many, many previous 
occasions. They waited. 


After a time, Burke murmured, “Okay to get my heart started again?” 


Galen snorted. He raised himself up so that just his eyes peered over the 
edge of the mound. The apes were nowhere to be seen. 


“Tt seems to be all clear,” said the chimpanzee. 
“But we know it isn’t,” said Burke. “It never is.” 


“We'd better hole up for a while,” said Virdon. “That’s the wisest choice. 
This city has been here for a while. It’ll keep another few hours.” 


Burke looked imploringly up at the sky. “Well,” he said dryly, “another 
day, another hole.” 


Virdon surveyed the nearby buildings, looking for one that might offer 
them a good chance of combining safety with comfort. These buildings had 
been erected after the astronauts’ departure from Earth; some gave Virdon 
trouble, merely identifying them. At last he chose the large, central building 
that had first caught his attention. “Let’s try this one,” he said. He 
scrambled over the rubble, hoping that the ape guard had not circled back 
within earshot. Behind him came Burke and Galen. Bending low to avoid 
being seen, the three ran for the entrance. 

“Are we really going in there?” asked Galen, who, despite his good ape 
education, was still a little afraid of the forbidden areas. 

“Unless you want to try out Urko’s hospitality, you’re coming in with 
us,” said Burke. Galen shrugged. 

“I wonder what this place was,” said Virdon, looking up at its towering, 
almost unspoiled face. 

Galen glanced around at the shabby, decayed buildings in the 
neighborhood. “I would guess that it was something important,” he said. “It 
was built well.” Virdon walked slowly up to the entrance. 

“So was the Colosseum,” said Burke, behind them. 

Galen stopped and turned. He wrinkled his face in the quizzical look that 


so often initiated long question and answer sessions. “The Colosseum?” he 
asked. 


“An arena,” said Virdon. “Humans were forced to fight animals. It was a 
long time ago. Someone was trying to combine sporting events with social 
reform, of a strange type.” 


“The smart money was on the animals,” said Burke. 


Galen stared. The ideas were so chilling, and the astronauts’ discussion 
so... unconcerned . . . that Galen could not decide whether this was 
another of their jokes or a cruel facet of human life he had never before 
encountered. He could think of nothing to say. 


Meanwhile, Virdon had spotted something near the door, and had begun 
to brush away the dust and rubble. Burke and Galen went to help him; after 
a moment they uncovered what Virdon had seen—a barely readable bronze 
plaque bolted to the building’s front. Even though the sign had been 
damaged and corroded through the millenia, the three companions were 
able to read it. It said, OAKLAND SCIENCE INSTITUTE. 

“Well, how about that?” asked Burke. 

“ ‘Oakland Science Institute,’ ” said Virdon. “If I remember right, that 
was one of those government think tanks. I wonder if this building is 
holding what those people thought up.” 

“So you think this is Oakland?” asked Burke. 

“Why not?” asked Virdon. “It has to be someplace.” 

Burke looked around him with more interest. Before, the city had been 
nameless, without personality. Now the human tragedy of the place hit him. 
“Even George Blanda has gone to dust by now,” he said. 

“Who?” asked Galen. “Did he fight animals in the Colosseum?” 

“He fought Lions, and Bears, and sometimes Saints,” said Burke. The 
astronaut shook his head. Galen was completely confused by Burke’s 
football references, but it wasn’t a new feeling. The chimpanzee just shook 
his head, too, and looked at Virdon. 

“Let’s have a look inside,” said the blond astronaut. 

With him in the lead, the trio moved slowly through the empty doorway 
of the building. Piles of rubble and sections of walls inside littered the floor. 
The high, vaulted ceiling of the entranceway had collapsed a long time 
before, and the fugitives had to climb laboriously over the debris. The air 


inside was stifling and bad. There were no sounds, not even the faint 
rustling of vermin. It was as silent as an empty grave. 


“Interesting decor,” said Burke, looking around the main hall. “What 
would you call the style? Early American Disaster?” 


“Close enough,” said Virdon. He moved away from the other two in 
order to examine a section of broken wall. The part he was looking at 
seemed to jut out from the main hall’s perimeter, destroying the rectangular 
spaciousness of the area. “I’ll bet the original designer didn’t put this here,” 
said Virdon. “There could be something behind it.” 


Burke and Galen watched him curiously. Virdon was never one to let the 
unknown possibilities of a situation remain that way for long. He started to 
tug at something embedded in a section of the crumbling wall. The entire 
part of the wall immediately began to fall down upon them. “Be—” shouted 
Burke, but he was interrupted by the crash of stone, brick, and mortar all 
around them. The three desperately dived for cover. 


“—careful,” finished the dark-haired astronaut. They were out of the pile 
of debris that had toppled over, standing now in the protection of an 
archway. They watched the rest of the wall slip, tumble, and crash to the 
floor. The air was filled with dust. They choked while the dust settled once 
again to the floor. 


“You’re very good at that,” said Burke, still coughing. “Have you ever 
considered taking it up as an occupation?” 


The gray dust settled in Galen’s thick, hairy coat and on the astronauts’ 
heads and arms. They slapped as much of it off as they could. Virdon 
returned his attention to the wall, which had completely fallen down. He 
saw a wheeled vault lock and a steel door. He stepped carefully across the 
debris, making loud crunching sounds in the echoing chamber; he grasped 
the wheel and tured it. They were all startled by the loud whoosh of air. 
Virdon turned back to his friends. “Vacuum sealed,” he said. Galen did not 
understand, but he was too curious to ask for an explanation. He wanted to 
see what was inside. 

Beyond the swinging vault door was a small alcove. The back wall was 
the original wall of the Institute’s lobby; this small place had been built 
afterward, to house the odd-looking machine that rested on a pedestal in the 


center, just behind the door. Virdon stepped in to look at the device. It was a 
rectangular box of clear plastic. There were no control knobs, buttons, or 
switches. “Pete,” called Virdon, “here, look at this.” 


Galen and Burke joined Virdon in the alcove. The three looked over the 
machine, each as puzzled as the others. “It was made after our time,” said 
Burke. “That’s for sure.” 


Galen looked from Virdon to Burke. “What do you think it is?” he asked. 
The apes had avoided the technology that produced anything but the most 
primitive and utilitarian objects. 


Virdon had been looking at the pedestal that the device rested on. It was 
apparent that there was a kind of storage battery and electrical connections 
behind a smooth gray metallic panel. With close scrutiny, Virdon could 
make out a confusing arrangement of lenses. But there didn’t seem to be 
anything to focus, no film threader or slide feeder. “It could be some kind of 
projector,” he said, “but what kind I don’t know.” 

“Projector?” said Galen. “I don’t understand. Not only do I not 
understand what you don’t understand, I don’t understand your 
explanations.” 

“Try to put yourself in our position,” said Burke. “How do you think that 
makes us feel? We thought we’d done a good job of filling you in on the 
last two thousand years or so.” 

“Burke,” said Galen coldly, “there are things about you which I will 
never understand. I can accept that. But there are things which I should 
understand, for the safety of all of us.” 

“I’m sorry, Galen,” said Burke, truly apologetic. “I usually get that way 
when I don’t know what’s happening either.” 

“Whatever it is,” said Virdon, “it was well-protected and hidden.” 

“Yeah,” said Burke. “It might even work.” 

“What’s a projector?” asked Galen. 

“Tt’s a machine to reproduce—” Virdon was cut off by Galen’s deepening 
look of puzzlement. Virdon sighed. “Look,” he said, “it takes little pictures 
and makes them look big by putting an enlarged image on a flat surface.” 

Galen still looked bewildered. “The basic thing that I don’t understand,” 
he said, “is how you take little pictures and make them look big. It’s very 


easy to do the opposite. You just walk away.” 


“That’s a thought,” muttered Burke. He was glad that Galen could not 
hear him. Burke turned to Virdon. “This thing must have been important,” 
he said. “Somebody sure wanted it to last. Who knows? Maybe it will 
work.” 


Virdon merely grunted in reply. He had removed part of the device’s 
front panel and had discovered what were apparently the controls. He 
looked these over and traced the connections of wires and printed circuits. 
His engineer’s training let him have some insight into the almost 
completely alien machine. 


“Do you realize that I still don’t understand?” asked Galen petulantly. 
Virdon put his thumb in a small depression among the controls. 
“Look,” said Burke, “the thing is probably—” 


“In the years to come . . .” The voice that spoke those words belonged 
neither to Burke nor Virdon. Both men jerked around. Galen looked up, his 
eyes wide, startled, frightened. The voice was deep and full of authority. 
The three companions each found his heart beating loud and fast. Each was 
afraid, but each for different reasons. 


Besides the surprising suddenness of the voice, there were overtones to 
the situation that made it more dramatic than it might have been on another 
occasion. For Virdon, it was the first concrete clue to a way back to his wife 
and family, all of whom had been dead for many, many centuries; for 
Burke, it was the defeat of emotion at the hands of intellect, once more, and 
he pitied Virdon for the hope that it would stir in him; for Galen, it was the 
first real connection between what the astronauts had been telling him for 
so many months, and the truth. 


Before them was the image of a gray-haired scientist, dressed in a loose 
white robe. The man was evidently in his eighties, but that was only his 
evident age; his voice was much younger, his eyes seemed much older. 
Who could tell what human medical skill had been able to accomplish after 
Burke and Virdon left their home world? The projection moved against the 
wall opposite the projector; even though Virdon tried blocking the device 
with his body, the image did not waver or disappear. 


“Whoever finds our Institute,” said the scientist, now long dead, as was 
his science, “we, the scientists, greet you. The destruction of our world, as 
we know it, is imminent...” 


Galen stared, unblinking, at the projection. Here was truth and 
knowledge, the very things he had yearned for throughout his short life. 
Here were the answers that even Burke and Virdon did not know, answers 
that the ape leaders either did not know or kept suppressed. 


‘ 


‘. .. but our civilization’s great advances must not vanish,” said the 
ancient scientist gravely. The man paused, as though waiting for his 
listeners of future generations to puzzle out the meaning of his words thus 
far. 


Virdon looked at Burke; the latter was about to speak, but Virdon 
gestured for him to be silent. The scientist continued. 


“We have therefore deposited the sum of all our scientific knowledge in a 
number of vaults which are located in various cities throughout the world.” 


Burke nudged Virdon. Included in that knowledge was the skill that had 
gotten them into space; with it, they might be able to trace the process 
backward and end up home again. With it, they might be able to liberate the 
human beings left in this ape-ruled world; Virdon, Burke, and Galen might 
be able to disprove the prejudice and cool the hate so that the species might 
live together in peace. It all depended on knowledge. The astronauts waited 
for the image to speak again. 


“We want and hope this will be found by future generations,” said the 
scientist. Now, however, the image began to flicker, and there was a strange 
slurring to the scientist’s voice. “In this city, the vault is embedded—” 


The sound faded abruptly, and the image of the old scientist mouthed 
unheard words for three or four seconds. Then the image, too, faded and the 
machine was dead. Virdon turned and hurried to the device, trying various 
connections and various combinations of the controls. Everything he did 
was useless. 

“How are we supposed to know what’s wrong?” asked Burke in 
frustration. “This thing was invented a long time after we left. It probably 
runs on flower power or something like that.” 


Virdon looked up suddenly, a dawning look of comprehension on his 
face. 


“What did I say?” asked Burke, puzzled. “Power?” 


“Tt just may be,” said Virdon. He tured back to the machine, looking for 
a way to open the back of the device and examine the rest of its 
components. “This baby’s been here a long, long time. Whatever kind of 
battery it runs on could have leaked off most of its charge by now. I don’t 
think those scientists expected their descendants to wait this long before 
starting the climb back up.” 


Galen watched them in silence. He saw Virdon trying vainly to pry the 
back of the device off. The chimpanzee looked around himself and picked 
up a sharp-pointed piece of metal. He held it out to Virdon. “Will this 
help?” he asked. 

“Thanks,” said the blond man, taking it. He started to lever the panel 
open. 

“You’re welcome,” said Galen. “About once every month or two I like to 
feel that I’ve contributed something. Then I don’t feel so bad about asking 
for explanations all the time.” 

Burke looked at Galen, wondering just what the young ape was thinking. 
“If we understood anything, we’d tell you,” said Burke. “But you saw and 
heard everything we did. If anything, I’d think your people would be able to 
explain things to us. We’re the strangers here.” Galen didn’t answer. 

“Uh,” said Virdon. The back panel came off suddenly and he fell 
backward with it. Galen and Burke went around to the other side of the 
projector. Inside the machine was a tangled forest of strange circuits, 
utilizing components that neither Burke nor Virdon could even name. Galen 
moved to one side, although interested; he knew that he could be of no 
assistance. 

“There,” said Virdon, pointing to a small section of the wiring. “That’s 
got to be the battery. But they sure didn’t make units that looked like that 
when I was a kid.” 

“What did you expect?” asked Burke. “Did you want this whole thing to 
be run on two flashlight batteries, not included?” 


Virdon thought for a moment. “Still, no matter how advanced it is, there 
will probably be zinc in the power unit. We should be able to find copper 
plumbing pipe nearby. All we need is a container and some sulphuric acid.” 


Burke was not quite as quick at technical solutions as his fellow 
astronaut, but after a moment’s thought, he figured out Virdon’s plan. “And 
we rig a battery and get this thing going again.” 


Galen was unsure what a battery was. He had no idea at all what the 
excitement was about. “Does it matter?” he asked. 


“You heard the man on the wall,” said Burke. “ ‘The sum of all our 
scientific knowledge.’ He meant everything from nuclear fusion to freeze- 
dried coffee.” 


“Tt could give us the answers we’ve been looking for, Galen,” said 
Virdon. “For the apes as well as the humans.” The blond man’s mind turned 
to more practical thoughts. He looked at Burke. “We need some copper,” he 
said. 


At that, all three took a final look at the dormant projector and headed 
back toward the door. 


After nearly an hour of searching, Burke and Virdon had located what 
they sought: a source of copper tubing which they had wrestled out of place 
and broken or sawed into small bits. The two men and Galen were carrying 
these pieces back toward the Institute, along a tortuous path among the hills 
of rubble. Burke spotted something else useful amid the junk around them. 
“Over there,’ he said. The three moved to the crumbling section of a 
building wall, which Burke had indicated. Virdon quickly tore off some of 
the insulation material from the interior of the wall, looked at it for a 
moment, then turned to Burke. 

“Good job, Pete,” said Virdon. “This insulation should do as well as 
anything else we might be able to dig up.” 

“Do what?” asked Galen, who was growing exasperated at being left out 
of everything except the carrying. 

While Burke collected some of the insulation material and stuffed it 
under the waistband of his trousers, Virdon explained to the chimpanzee. 
“We burn this,” he said, indicating the insulation that Burke had noticed. 


“Then we collect the fumes and we’ve got sulphur dioxide. Blend that at the 
right temperature with water and oxygen, and you have sulphuric acid.” 


“You two humans forget that I’m not exactly sure about why it’s such a 
wonderful thing to have sulphuric acid,” said Galen, as he, too, joined in 
ripping up pieces of the insulation. 


Virdon answered while he worked. “First we melt down the copper 
we’ve got here. Then we can make a base conductor. With all of that, we’ll 
have a battery. I hope.” 


They continued stripping off the gypsum-based insulation material. No 
one said anything further. The sun climbed in the sky, and beads of sweat 
dropped from their faces. The city was peculiarly quiet. Except for the 
gorilla patrol and the old human, the trio hadn’t seen a single living thing. 
But, of course, this was the forbidden zone... 


When the sounds returned, they split the silence as completely as the 
explosion of a bomb. A captain of the ape guards and six of his soldiers had 
turned into the street from its opposite end, on their routine patrol. They had 
not spotted Virdon, Burke, or Galen yet, being still several hundred yards 
away. 

The racket of the gorillas’ horses was startling to Galen. He stood upright 
suddenly, fearfully; he wondered that Virdon and Burke did not react the 
same way. Then he remembered that the humans were afflicted with poor 
hearing. Galen took a final look at the gorillas coming nearer, then he 
spoke. “Soldiers,” he said in a hissing whisper. The two astronauts looked 
up, suddenly alert. 


As the Captain of the gorilla guard and his troops rode casually up the 
street, they affected an air of unhurried calm. But Galen could see that the 
Captain and his Sergeant beside him were carefully studying Virdon, Burke, 
and Galen. 


“They’re not like the other humans in the city,” said the Captain. 
“They’re too well-fed. No one in the city looks as healthy as these. Perhaps 
they are escaped slaves. But they are with an ape...” 

The Sergeant thought for a moment. “Could it be that they’re the outlaws 
General Urko has been searching for?” 


“That thought appeals to me,” said the Captain. He said nothing more. 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen stood where they were, frozen in position. 
There was no point in trying to run. Still, they attempted to give the 
impression of being innocently casual. They stared up the street at the 
approaching Captain and the gorillas. Virdon turned to lead the others in an 
apparently unhurried stroll which angled away from the gorillas, trying to 
put a little more distance between them. He spoke to his friends in short, 
hushed, authoritative tones. 


“All right, listen up,” he said. “We don’t have much time. When I signal, 
we separate. Then run. We’ll meet back at the Institute. Anybody that 
doesn’t show up there in the next twenty-four hours, figure that he’s not 
coming.” 

“Sure,” said Burke. “Then we’ ll search for whoever—” 


Virdon sighed. The pressures of being a leader sometimes overwhelmed 
him. He had to make his point, and make it quickly. Burke’s notions, 
although courageous and laudable, were foolish. “No!” said Virdon. “That’s 
an order. Don’t wait at the Institute. Get the projector going, locate the 
tapes. That has top priority. It’s much more important than any of us.” 


Burke glanced over his shoulder. He was about to say something; Virdon 
could guess what his friend’s remark would be, and cut it off with a curt 
gesture. “This isn’t any time for sentiment,” he said. “Those gorillas aren’t 
worried about it. We can’t be, either, or we’ll be taking on a huge 
disadvantage. Now! Scramble!” 


Virdon, Burke, and Galen suddenly turned and ran back for the cross 
street. When they reached the smaller road they separated. They dashed in 
three different directions. The Captain of the gorillas rose up in his stirrups 
to see what was happening. He waved at his troops, and they charged after 
him, splitting up, too, in order to capture the three fugitives. 


Burke, a former football player at the University of Michigan, put his 
head down and ran. He concentrated on speed: stretching his stride and 
quickening it. He did not think about his pursuers. It was like running back 
a punt; you just put your head down and charged. Behind him, he heard two 
or three gorillas turn into the street along which he was running. Then he 
heard the sound of gunfire behind him. That was enough to make Burke 
stop his flat-out sprint in favor of some good old-fashioned broken-field 
running. 


Galen ran up another street, without Burke’s experience and natural 
speed. But he did have a better idea of the motivations and techniques of the 
gorilla guards. Instead of trying to outrun them, he ducked into a crumbling, 
deteriorated building, just seconds before the Sergeant and several gorillas 
hurried into the street. The gorillas ran up the street, past the building that 
shielded Galen. 


Virdon, too, was running up another street, hopefully one that would lead 
him away from the center of conflict. He trusted his instincts, because he 
had no knowledge to rely on. He was halfway up the street when he tangled 
his feet in a mass of cable. Virdon fell, taking a rough tumble on the 
ground. 


He grimaced in pain; the cable had held his foot stationary while he 
twisted in his fall. He tried to stand, but his right ankle wouldn’t bear his 
weight. 


“Well,” thought Virdon ironically, “that’s it. I’ve had it. It’s funny the 
way they never have chapters on being hopelessly captured in the 
instruction manuals. Three of us landed here in this crazy world. Me and 
Burke, well, we’ve managed so far. But old Jonesy never even got to see 
what happened. I wonder if the instruction book would have approved of 
the way he died. I’d like to have the guy who wrote that book here, right 
now, with his ankle twisted up like mine. I want to know how to get out of 
this.” 


The answer, of course, was obvious; if there were a chapter on it in the 
instruction book, Virdon would know just what to do. He desperately 
wanted to have the man or woman who wrote that manual here, in the 
astronaut’s place. Then Virdon could watch from a safe, distant place. 
Virdon wouldn’t mind even taking notes. 


But there was no one else to help. It was only Virdon and the sharp, 
crippling pain in his leg as he tried to escape. He gave up running; his right 
leg was just so much dead weight. He would have to drag it behind if he 
could hope to make any kind of progress. He slowly limped across the 
street and out of sight down a narrow alley. 

Just as Virdon entered the alley, two gorillas hurried into the main street, 
their shaggy heads moving from left to right, eliminating the potential 
hiding places in doorways and entrance halls. They moved methodically 


down the street, working in the cold, practical manner devised by General 
Urko for all of his subordinate teams. 


The gorillas urged their horses slowly forward up the street, maneuvering 
slowly among the piles of rubble, searching for any signs of movement, of 
life. There were none. The empty windows had been gaping holes in the 
buildings since before the memory of anyone born into this planet of the 
apes. Nothing moved there, either. Slowly, the two mounted gorilla guards 
approached the place where Virdon had fallen. One of the gorillas 
continued to ride on past the spot. His eyes were directed to the roofs of the 
buildings, those that had not collapsed in upon themselves. The rooflines 
presented excellent protection for human snipers; of course, the humans’ 
weapons were inferior to the apes’ rifles and hand guns. But the chunks of 
rock, concrete, and brick that the humans threw was in much greater supply. 


The second guard noticed something. His eyes caught the glinting of 
sunlight on pieces of copper which Virdon had been carrying and dropped 
when he fell. This metallic sparkle was not part of the natural scene. The 
gorilla stopped his horse and bent lower for a better view. 


“Did you see something?” asked his fellow gorilla. 


The first gorilla signalled for the other ape to be quiet. He drew his pistol 
carefully and slid noiselessly to the ground. He knelt by the pieces of 
copper; yes, it was obvious that someone had broken these bits. For what 
purpose? The slow-witted ape could not understand. But the evidence was 
enough for him. He stood up, very much on the alert. Before he said 
anything to his companion, he scanned the immediate area. He saw nothing 
suspicious. 

Virdon, at the same time, grimaced with the great, throbbing pain in his 
ankle, and tried to hurry up the alley toward a safe place of concealment. 
He had been in greater pain, in worse situations, and his sharp, well-trained 
mind had always gotten him safely through. Now, though, there wasn’t 
much for his superior wits to work with. He dragged himself further into the 
shadows of the alley. 


In the same dark, littered inlet among the buildings, a small, thin street 
boy hid from the patrol of gorillas. The boy was about twelve or thirteen 
years old. His clothing was even more coarse and filthy than the clothes of 
the fugitives; the boy was a resident of the city, dependent on the city for 


the necessities of life. He hid himself now behind a pile of rubble through 
which he had been rummaging for food. He peered out from his hiding 
place and stared silently at Virdon. 


The blond man continued to crawl up the alley for another dozen feet or 
so, looking around wildly for some place to hide. He came to a doorway at 
last and darted toward it. 


The door would not open; a quick examination of the hinges told Virdon 
that the door would open outward, and it was blocked by a low mound of 
rubble. He fell to the ground, scrabbling at the shards and pieces of 
concrete, trying to scrape enough away to allow him to force the door open. 


The rubble protected Virdon from observation from the mouth of the 
alley; this fact only partially made up for the labor that he undertook. If he 
could open the door, he would be even better protected. As he scooped 
more and more of the debris aside, Virdon made an astonishing discovery: 
he was digging into a kind of nest, a hollow area that had been built and 
was now occupied by a young woman. Virdon felt a huge wave of pity and 
sadness overwhelm him. What had these people been reduced to? Living in 
piles of garbage and trash? Scrounging the offal and refuse for their daily 
meals? And now he, Virdon, an intruder, was casually destroying their only 
vestiges of civilization, of community life, of humanity. 


The young woman stared at Virdon mutely. Her expression was not one 
of fear; she had outgrown that emotion many years before. Her face showed 
a great weariness, a life-long hunger—for food, for warmth, for human 
compassion, perhaps for the knowledge that as a human being she counted 
for something. She was not an unattractive woman by Virdon’s standards, 
ideals which had died with his world but lived in his mind. She was in her 
late twenties, already an old person in this harsh world. Her hair was long 
and blonde, and her eyes were large, blue, and staring straight into Virdon’s. 
He stopped his frantic burrowing for a moment and stared back at her. He 
did not know what to say, what to do. 


The woman cowered deeper into the doorway. She had a bag with the 
few pitiful belongings she had gathered in her lifetime. Virdon slid down 
the rattling broken bits of concrete and brick. He got to his feet, but stayed 
bent over to prevent his being seen by the gorillas who were searching for 


him. His bad ankle still hobbled him. He spoke to the woman in hushed, 
urgent tones. 


“Don’t be afraid,” he said. He wondered what effect his words could 
have on her; don’ be afraid. He felt the foolishness of the sentiment even as 
he spoke it. This woman had spent a lifetime afraid. She had every reason 
to be afraid, even before this strange blond man appeared, bringing with 
him a hostile search party of gorilla guards. “I’m not going to hurt you,” 
said Virdon, trying to reassure her that, at least for the moment, at least as 
far as her physical well-being was concerned, she was in no danger. 
Whether or not she believed him, that was a matter Virdon had too little 
experience to predict. 


While the astronaut sought to comfort the woman’s anxiety, the boy was 
creeping behind them, moving closer toward the mouth of the alley, 
climbing up the back of a mound of rubble. From that vantage point, the 
boy could see what was happening in the main street, and he could look 
back to watch Virdon’s speech with the blonde woman. 


Virdon’s apology had done nothing to ease the woman’s terror. “Please,” 
she said, her voice dull and empty of emotion—even her fear, so constant a 
factor in her life, failed to color her speech—‘“you have to leave.” 


The astronaut struggled to squeeze into the tight space between the 
shallow cover the woman had dug for herself and the doorway. His ankle 
still gave him trouble. “I can’t leave,” he said. “Those gorillas are looking 
for me.” 


“And you will bring them here,” said the woman. “I have lived here all of 
my life, and I haven’t found a place of safety. The only safety is in not 
making the apes angry. Then they leave me alone. If they found you here 
with me, they would think that I was trying to help you escape. You know 
what they would do with me then.” 


“Yes,” said Virdon softly, painfully. The woman was not begging or 
pleading with him. She was simply reciting the facts of the matter. That she 
could so coldly accept things as they were made the horror even more 
intense for Virdon. While he stared at her lovely though dirt-streaked face, 
his ankle gave way. He fell, and the woman instinctively reached out to 
hold his arm, to catch him. Again, Virdon looked into her eyes. He could 


not tell if there was anything there beyond instinct, impulsive reactions, 
thoughtless actions based on need and want. 


The woman waved Virdon back. The man pressed himself into the 
shallow cover of the doorway. The woman curled herself into the 
depression in the rubble. The Sergeant of the gorilla guards and his men, 
dismounted, ran through the alleyway. When they reached the mouth of the 
narrow passage, they had not spotted anything. Virdon let his breath out in a 
quiet sigh. The woman near him signalled that they were not safe yet. 
Neither human moved. 


The boy, in plain view on the mound of rubble, turned to face the guards. 
“Sergeant,” he said boldly. 


The gorillas grabbed the boy roughly and pulled him down from his spy 
position. “A human boy,” said one of the gorillas. “A filthy human boy, a 
stinking animal.” 

“If you let us have food, if you let us have decent homes, we wouldn’t 
stink,” said the boy. “If you let us have water.” 

“No one is holding you here against your will,” said the ape sergeant. 
“You could journey to one of the farming communities and grow food for 
yourself and your ape masters. You could travel to Central City itself and 
become whatever the Supreme Council decided you were fit for.” 

“To travel, I have to have food,” said the boy. “I couldn’t live three days 
on the road. I don’t have food, water, or even identification. If I left this 
forbidden zone, I would end up in an ape prison.” 

The Sergeant laughed, a harsh, raucous sound in the stillness of the 
ruined city. “Then you would be fed,” he said at last. 

“Until I was executed,” said the boy, with a wisdom that came from 
experience beyond his few years. 

“Of course,” said the Sergeant. “There is that to consider. But you still 
have a free choice.” 

“T could tell you something you’d like to know,” said the boy. 

“Your name,” said the Sergeant. “I will conduct the interrogation.” 

“T am called Kraik,” said the boy. “But you won’t ask the right questions. 
I have something you’d really be interested in.” 


“Yes?” said the Sergeant. 


Kraik hesitated for a moment, looking back toward the doorway where 
Virdon still hid, unable to hear the gorillas and the boy. “It’s worth a lot,” 
said Kraik. 


“Your idea of what is worth a lot, and mine, are quite different,” said the 
Sergeant. “Also, your idea of ‘a lot’ and mine, aren’t the same, either.” 

“Well,” said Kraik, smiling confidently, “let’s start trading. This part is 
fun.” 


“This part will be short,” said the Sergeant, suddenly angry for letting 
this human boy speak to him on equal terms. “This part will not be fun. And 
if you do not have anything very interesting, this part will be fatal. For 
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you. 


“Isn’t it always?” said Kraik with a shrug. One of the gorilla guards 
slapped the young boy hard, across the face, for speaking with such 
disrespect to a sergeant of General Urko’s guards. 

“How much is what you have to tell me worth?” asked the Sergeant, his 
teeth clenched in hatred. 

Kraik shrugged. He did not seem to have noticed the blow from the 
gorilla guard, nor the atmosphere of potential danger that the interview had 
suddenly taken. “Two days’ food,” he said simply. 

The Sergeant turned away, frowning. He would not be treated in so 
impudent a manner by any human. This young human could die before the 
Sergeant would give him two days’ food, for any reason. 

“One day, then?” came the response from Kraik, whose voice, for the 
first time, showed the hope and longing he had hidden in his expression. 

The Sergeant turned back to face the boy. 


“What’s happening out there?” asked Virdon, pressed against the door, only 
slightly protected by the small entryway. 

“Nothing that I didn’t expect,” said the woman, her voice flat and 
emotionless. 

“What do you mean by that?” asked Virdon. Before the woman could 
reply, the man could hear the heavy steps of the gorillas running back up the 


alley toward them. “Did the boy—” He never finished the question. The 
gorillas saw the blond man and grabbed him, dragging him through the 
rubble. Virdon tried to fight them off; any single gorilla was more than a 
match for the astronaut. The gorillas had the strength of three men, and here 
was a sergeant and a squad of subordinates. It did not take them long to 
overwhelm Virdon. 


A few moments later, the squad dragged Virdon and the woman to the 
mouth of the alley. “It’s over,” said the woman. 


“I’m sorry,” said Virdon, horrified at what he had brought on her. 


“T’ll be all right,” said the woman. “These guards know me. They know 
that I can’t possibly be of any danger to them. But you’re a stranger. And 
that’s the worst thing in the world to be.” 


“Tt always is,” murmured Virdon. “Any time. Any place.” 

“T’m sorry, too,” said the woman. “I’m sorry for you.” 

“Thank you, uh,” said Virdon, realizing that he didn’t know her name. 
“Tam Arn,” she said simply. 

“T am Alan Virdon.” 

“Not for much longer,” said the Sergeant. “Now shut up.” 


While the gorillas marched Virdon and Arn toward the main street, they 
were watched by Kraik. The boy stood to one side, not in the least 
remorseful about what he had done. Hunger is a powerful force. Kraik 
knew that there was a point when he would do anything for food— 
anything. He was starving; he was at that point now. He had always been at 
that point, on the verge of death by starvation. 


As the Sergeant, the gorillas, and their prisoners passed the boy, the 
Sergeant took a leather pouch from his belt and tossed it to Kraik. The boy’s 
eyes opened wide and he dove for the pouch, not minding the cuts and 
bruises he took as he scrambled down a mound of debris. He picked up the 
pouch eagerly and opened it to see what his reward was. The Sergeant 
directed his men to drag Arn and Virdon away. Am was protesting that she 
had done nothing, that she had not helped this stranger, but the gorillas, in 
their stupid way, would not listen, although they very likely knew that what 
she said was the truth. 


Kraik scurried up the street to find a new hiding place, in case other 
humans had seen what had happened and were planning to steal his food. 
He found one of his favorite places of concealment and settled down. He 
Swept away some rubble and lay back contentedly. He opened the pouch, 
took out some dried vegetables, and eagerly, hungrily, began to cram his 
mouth full. 


TWO 


The day passed. Virdon and Arn had been taken into custody, and Galen 
and Burke had followed their own separate routes to safety. Now the sun 
had set, and the ruined city took on shadows and moonlit shapes from the 
tormented nightmares of crazed minds. Burke and Galen had worked their 
way back to the Institute, the assigned meeting place. They waited, during 
long, tense hours. They waited, but Virdon did not arrive. 


The human and the chimpanzee sat on the floor, their backs against one 
of the Institute’s crumbling walls. Neither moved for a long while, evidently 
lost in their separate trains of thought. Galen showed signs of irritability, 
however. Moonlight shone through a window opening and glinted on his 
leather gloves as he smacked a fist into his other palm. 


“What are we supposed to do?” said Galen, breaking the long silence. 
“Sit here and wait? There’s got to be something more we can do!” 


Burke sighed. The chimpanzee did not feel any differently than Burke 
himself; but Galen had never taken training such as the astronauts had. 
Discipline was the most important thing, now. As much as he wanted to go 
out searching for Virdon, Burke knew that was the worst thing, the most 
impractical thing, to do. “There is something more we can do,” he said to 
the impatient Galen. “We can sit and wait here some more.” 


Galen looked sharply over his shoulder and glared at the human. “That 
won’t help Alan,” he said angrily. 


“Look at it this way, hotshot,” said Burke, wearily closing his eyes and 
rubbing them with one hand, “when you joined this outfit, you got stuck 
with obeying orders from the officer in command. That’s Alan Virdon. It’s 
that simple.” 


Galen stood and went to the window, through which the moon was 
beaming brightly. He accidentally kicked a large chunk of masonry. The 
stone set up a loud, echoing clatter in the room. Galen swore softly under 
his breath. He turned around and faced Burke coldly. “I don’t take orders,” 
he said. 


“Then why are you waiting around here?” asked Burke, laughing. 


“There is a difference,” said Galen, sulkily. “I wouldn’t expect your 
human-educated mind to appreciate the difference. I accept suggestions. ” 


“Your whole ape world is concerned with prestige,” said Burke. “Urko 
and Zaius, right at the top. You and me, here at the bottom. It may be the 
one thing that keeps you from ever coming close to our level of 
civilization.” 

“This is your level of civilization,” said Galen, indicating the ruined 
Institute and, beyond, the rotting, dead, crumbling city. 


Burke had no answer for a moment. “Okay,” he said finally, “Alan 
suggested we sit tight and wait for twenty-four hours.” 


Galen began pacing across the littered chamber. “Think, Pete,” he said. 
“This is Alan. He is my friend. He has been your friend for even longer. 
And now he’s in the hands of the gorillas. He could be in a cell somewhere. 
They could be delivering him to General Urko. He could be wounded, 
badly hurt...” 


“Or look at it the other way. He could have gotten away, the way we did. 
He could be laying low, waiting for a chance to get back here. Now, what 
would he do if he got here and we were gone, out looking for him?” 


“Do you believe that?” asked Galen impatiently. 


“No,” said Burke softly. “But I’m trying. Galen, I got news for you. It’s 
liable to be a long, cold night.” The chimpanzee only nodded and sat down 
again, huddling against the rough, damp wall of the former Scientific 
Institute. Together, in silence, the oddly-matched friends waited. 


Morning came to the Central City of the apes. Human slaves bustled on 
their ways to and from assignments. Middle class apes opened their shops 
for the day. The orangutans, the leaders, sat down for a day’s bureaucratic 
shuffling. The chimpanzees, the thinkers of the ape world, took up their 
studies or began their office hours as professors, lawyers, or doctors. And 
the gorillas, the armed, hostile gorillas, patrolled and guarded against 
nothing. There were no dangers, none other than the ones that General Urko 
created to keep his minions sharp. 


Morning saw the leader of the apes’ Supreme Council of Elders, Dr. 
Zaius, and the leader of the gorilla forces, General Urko, leaving the Central 
City just as the sun tipped the eastern horizon. They rode with a few of 
Urko’s underlings for protection. Some time later, they arrived at the 
forbidden city, the deserted, decaying buildings, the rubble-strewn streets, 
the awful stench, the paralyzing, total silence of the place. The face of 
death. 


The guards who daily patrolled the area had their headquarters in a 
building that had not been as damaged as its neighbors. Outside, a gorilla 
stood sentry duty. Urko and Zaius rode up to the building, dismounted, and 
quickly moved to the main entrance of the gorilla headquarters. The sentry 
snapped to attention when he recognized his commanding general and the 
leader of the Supreme Council. 


“T don’t think we have to hurry so quickly,” said Zaius, panting from the 
pace Urko had set. “Not if your guards are as good as you tell me they are.” 


“They are good,” said Urko. “But why shouldn’t we hurry? Isn’t this the 
answer to our problems? Both of ours?” 


“Perhaps,” said Zaius. 
“You say ‘perhaps’,” said Urko. “Gorillas say ‘yes’ or ‘no’.” 
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“You can’t be wrong with ‘perhaps’,” said Zaius gently. 


“You can’t be right, either.” Urko opened the door and moved past Zaius 
into the hallway inside. A gorilla guarded a door further along the hallway. 
He was lounging against the wall, sloppy in posture and uniform. In an 
open office, the Sergeant and his Captain were sitting around a small table, 
one drinking from a wooden cup, the other playing a curious ape game, a 
kind of solitaire requiring a wooden board with diagonal marks making 
diamond-shape spaces. The gorilla played with small pebbles, some dark- 
colored and some light. At the sound of Urko and Zaius’ footsteps, the 
gorilla guard in the hallway turned to see who was coming. When he 
recognized the important visitors, he reacted visibly, snapping to attention. 
“Attention!” he called out, to alert the officers in the ward room. The guard 
briskly shouldered his rifle, which had been leaning against the wall. The 
Sergeant and the Captain hurried to rise, brushing the board and pebbles to 
the floor so they wouldn’t be noticed. Before they had a chance to further 


correct the appearance of the office or their own uniforms, Zaius and Urko 
swept into the small room. 


“Well,” said Urko, “I’ll wager that you weren’t expecting a visit from the 
commander-in-chief today, were you?” 


“No, sir,” said the Captain, barely able to speak. He and the Sergeant 
were frightened and awed by their two visitors. 


“T’ll wager that you didn’t ever expect to see me at all, at any time? 
Correct? That you would just go along in this pitiable forbidden place, 
running your own show like some feudal landowner.” 


The Captain did not answer. 


“That’s all very well,” said Urko. “I understand what it must be like out 
here. And if it weren’t for your prize, you could have done just as you 
planned. And if things work out to our, uh, satisfaction, you may continue.” 


“The General is very gracious,” said the Captain. 


“No, I’m not,” said Urko, suddenly surly. “I just want results. I don’t care 
how you live out here, as long as I get my results. And I’m here, and I want 
something, and if you want to see nightfall, you’d better supply me with 
what I want.” 


“The General is not gracious,” said Zaius with some amusement, “but he 
is effective.” 


Urko tumed abruptly to Zaius. “And which would you rather be?” he 
asked. Zaius only shrugged. Urko examined the Captain and Sergeant more 
closely. He turned and looked outside, into the hallway, where the guard 
had already relaxed again. “Your command could use some drill, Captain,” 
said Urko. “Live your feudal dream, but don’t let your troops become 
useless to you. If that happens, you will become useless to me. And when 
my officers become useless, they become dead.” 


“I’m sorry, sir,” said the Captain, his words faint, “we didn’t expect a 
visit from the Military Commander and the Chief Minister.” 


“Are you offering me that as some kind of an excuse?” roared Urko. 
The Captain said nothing; his face showed intense humiliation. 


“You’re a detachment of gorillas,” said Urko. “I expect you to bear some 
resemblance to my guidelines.” 


“Couldn’t you postpone that discussion?” asked Zaius calmly. “I don’t 
share your interest in drill and discipline.” 


“Drill and discipline keep you safe,” said Urko roughly. 


“Someday, let us get together about that,” said Zaius, walking idly about 
the small office. “I’d like to know what you are keeping us safe from.” He 
wearily shook his head. 


“You know as well as I do,” said Urko, through clenched teeth. 
“Otherwise, would you have taken this long ride with me today?” 


“T’ll concede that point,” said Zaius. “But, Urko, we have had a long ride. 
It’s almost noon, already.” 


Urko just looked at Zaius, without saying anything. He wanted to make 
the orangutan ask for anything he wanted. He wanted to prove that Zaius 
was, in fact, weaker than Urko. Zaius understood what Urko’s strategy was, 
but he didn’t especially care. Who could see this minuscule struggle of 
personalities? The Captain and the Sergeant? They were Urko’s men 
already. What did Urko have to gain? Pride. Well, thought Zaius, pride is 
something I do not need. Urko can have all he wants. Someday he’|I choke 
on it. 


“My good General,” said Zaius, “once we’ve dispensed with our 
ideological differences, and you’ve properly established yourself as the sole 
dictator of your forces, then I think we can get on with what we came here 
for. I’m tired. Let’s get this over with.” 


Urko gave Zaius an ugly look, but turned away to face the Captain. 
“Bring the prisoner,” he said. 


The Captain nodded, then saluted, then said “yes, sir,” unsure which, if 
any, response was proper. He was glad to get out of the office. When he left, 
the sergeant followed him, although there was no reason for the gorilla to 
go. He wanted to escape Urko’s scrutiny as badly as the Captain did. 


The long, cold night had stretched on, hour after hour. The discomfort was 
increased by the inability of Burke and Galen to guess what had happened 
to their friend. They awoke from light sleep at daylight, stiff and hungry. 
Galen went to the window. Sunlight, cast light on the scene outside, but 
little warmth as yet. Galen huddled within the heavy leather tunic he wore. 


Burke, wearing only the rough homespun material of the humans, suffered 
more with the early chill, but he did not complain. 


“Tsn’t it twenty-four hours yet?” asked Galen. 


Burke joined his chimpanzee friend at the window. He looked up at the 
sky, then back at Galen. “Almost,” said Burke. “It’s been almost a day. A 
couple of hours yet, I think.” 


“He’s not coming back!” cried Galen. 


Burke thought about how Galen’s outlook had changed during the 
preceding months. Before Galen had met the astronauts he, like the other 
apes in the world, thought of humans as a lesser species of animal, 
something to be tolerated and used as slave labor. Humans could not have 
creative ability, for their intelligence was severely limited. Humans were 
needlessly violent. Humans were dirty. Humans were—the list went on and 
on. But in their mutual adventures, Galen had learned more and more about 
what humans could be like, if given the chance. And now, wonder upon 
wonders, Galen considered the two astronauts—the two humans—his 
friends. This alone branded Galen a renegade among his own people. He 
had few friends except the two humans who joined him in his travels. 


Burke wondered how Galen felt now. Did he hope that Virdon somehow 
might be able to convince Zaius and Urko that humans presented no threat 
to the apes’ way of life? Did Galen hope that the apes would welcome 
Galen back to his old life? None of that seemed at all possible; for one 
thing, Virdon and Burke wanted nothing more than the liberation of the 
human population, who were exploited as cheap labor by the overlord apes. 
Galen knew that; but Galen also understood that Virdon could never 
convince the ape leaders that ape and man could co-exist peacefully. There 
were too many shattered cities, too many examples of man’s innate 
destructiveness, to lull the apes’ suspicions. And, Burke thought, perhaps 
they were right. “We’ll scrounge around for the stuff to make a battery,” 
said Burke, avoiding the deeper questions, concentrating on the here and 
now problems that needed solving. 

“T don’t care about batteries!” shouted Galen. He picked up a shard of 
concrete and threw it against the wall in frustration. “I don’t care about the 
knowledge you keep talking about. I care about what’s happened to Alan!” 


Burke was genuinely moved by this expression of a concern which, of 
course, he shared. He put his hand on Galen’s shoulder and spoke gently, 
trying to reassure the young, still-immature chimpanzee. “I know,” said 
Burke softly. “You’ve got company.” 


“Then let’s do something,” said Galen. 


Burke looked around himself for a moment, thinking. “We’ve got about 
an hour to go. We’ll use it looking for him. Is that all right with you? But if 
we come up empty—well, let’s not get into that. Come on, let’s get a move 
on.” Burke steadied Galen’s arm as the chimpanzee climbed over a large 
chunk of stone. Together they went out into the cool air of the morning. The 
ancient, dead silence of the city struck at them almost like a physical thing. 


Not far away, down a few streets and across town about three quarters of a 
mile, in the headquarters of the gorilla garrison, the answers to Burke and 
Galen’s unspoken questions were being formed. Zaius had seated himself, 
while Urko studied the map on the wall. The door opened, a hanging of 
cloth that one of the gorillas had placed across the open entry at Urko’s 
order. Virdon stepped through, followed closely by the Sergeant and the 
Captain of the gorilla guards, each with hand guns drawn. Virdon limped, a 
fact that was not lost to Urko’s keen, observing mind. Urko walked over to 
confront Virdon. 


It was obvious that Urko was enjoying himself. He had been hunting 
Virdon, Burke, and Galen for a long time. They had not met often in that 
time. “Virdon,” said Urko, drawing out the name with relish. “Good to see 
you again. You should be very flattered. We dropped everything and rushed 
here as soon as we heard that you were sighted.” 

“Captured,” said Virdon flatly. 

“Detained,” said Urko, raising his eyebrows. 

“Captured,” said Virdon. 

“Certainly,” said Urko, laughing softly. “If you insist.” Urko waited for 
Virdon to say something more, but there was only a tense silence in the 
room for a moment. “Let’s not waste time, then, fencing with words, eh?” 
said the gorilla general. “Where are the renegade ape and your friend, 
Burke?” 


Urko waited for another moment, but Virdon still didn’t answer. Urko, 
seeing that Virdon was still favoring his injured leg, took a step forward. 
Then, without warning, the gorilla kicked out at the injured leg. Virdon 
crashed painfully to the floor. 


Urko studied the writhing human for a few seconds. Zaius, shocked by 
Urko’s brutality, started toward Virdon, but stopped at Urko’s curt gesture. 
Urko turned to the Captain and the Sergeant. “Help him up,” he said. 


Zaius stood off to one side, watching, still disapproving, while the 
Captain and the Sergeant quickly moved forward, dragging Virdon up to his 
feet again. He collapsed between them, and the two apes had to hold the 
astronaut upright. 

Urko stepped very close to Virdon. They stared into each other’s eyes for 
a long moment. There was nothing but pure hatred in the expression of 
either. “Now, simply, honestly,” said Urko, “tell me where they are.” 

“T don’t know,” said Virdon. “That very well could be the truth.” 


“But it isn’t,” said Urko. “It never has been. You must have made 
contingency plans when you split up.” 


“Ah,” said Virdon with a wry smile, “I knew we forgot something.” 


The Sergeant slapped Virdon for the man’s insolence, as the gorilla guard 
had slapped Kraik the day before. Urko reacted with anger. He turned to the 
Sergeant. “Never do that again,” he said, growling. “Never. This is not just 
a human being. He is an astronaut.” Urko shook his head. “Whatever that 
is,” he muttered. 


Urko was determined to learn the information he knew Virdon was 
concealing. “Where are they?” he shouted. 

“T just told you,” said Virdon helplessly. “I don’t know. Or would you 
rather that I made up some place, instead?” 

Urko cut his answer off with a sharp gesture. “Where are they?” he said, 
his voice quiet but hard in tone. 

“You know,” said Virdon wistfully, “after being on this Earth for I don’t 
know how many millions of years, this situation always goes on exactly like 
this. You ask me. I deny everything. You get mad. I get tortured. Either you 
get the information, or you don’t. Or you get it and don’t believe it. You’d 


think there would be something new, here. You’d think someone would 
solve the dilemma after all this time.” 


Urko stared at Virdon, saying nothing. An idea was forming. Something 
new. Just what Virdon wanted. Something new. 


The city looked just as it had for the last two thousand years. Oh, every few 
months, some worn-out facade crumbled a bit more, tumbling down a 
crashing weight of stone and brick to the sidewalks and streets below. But 
these minor tragedies meant nothing. The city itself did not change. It was a 
skeleton, and its dead bones would remain throughout eternity as a grim 
reminder. 


Burke and Galen walked the streets of the city silently. It was difficult to 
believe that this place had been such a vibrant, exciting center of human 
life. Its present condition seemed more like a stage setting rather than real 
life. But the overpowering drama and sweep, the vast scale of the disaster, 
at last convinced Burke. He shook his head. “A needle in a haystack,” he 
said. 


Galen glanced at his companion, puzzled. “Hm?” he asked. No matter 
how long they kept together, the humans always managed to drop in 
phrases from their past, idioms which Galen could not puzzle out. 


“Nothing, nothing,” said Burke apologetically. “It was just an old 
expression. It means something like—” He broke off suddenly seeing 
movement among the low hills of rubble about them. 


A human scavenger came out of a building, evidently unaware of Galen 
and Burke’s presence. The man walked innocently into the street, then 
stopped and froze in his tracks, staring at the astronaut and the chimpanzee 
in stunned surprise. 


“Wait,” cried Burke. This might be the opportunity they were seeking, to 
find clues to Virdon’s disappearance. “We’re looking for someone—” 


The human suddenly tumed and darted into the nearby ruins, 
disappearing from sight; he left Burke and Galen standing there helplessly. 
“My own people,” said Burke disconsolately. “Human beings. If you can 
call them that.” 


“Have they changed so much from the old times?” asked Galen 
innocently. 


Burke stared at him for a moment. “I don’t want to answer that,” he said. 
He looked around him, at the ruined buildings, at the timid, rarely spotted 
human denizens of the forbidden city. “In a haystack,” he said helplessly. 


The center of the gorilla garrison in the city had been taken over by Urko, 
Zaius, and their small entourage. The Captain, who had always been in 
charge, felt a little disgruntled about the brusque way Urko had demanded 
and received every attention from the soldiers. After all, the Captain told 
himself, didn’t this go against everything that Urko had written himself, 
concerning military conduct? But the one thing that the Captain was sure of 
was that he couldn’t very well say anything. 


Urko was planning a massive search of all the ruins in the extensive city, 
a search on a scale never before heard-of. The Captain had his doubts, and 
the Sergeant was exasperated—he knew who would have to do all of the 
leg-work—but neither gorilla said anything. 


Urko gestured, and the two subordinate officers left the office. Urko and 
Zaius were alone, eating a meal. At least, Urko was eating. Zaius’ food was 
untouched on the plate in front of him. He was deep in thought. Urko never 
noticed. Urko always ate with great appetite. 

The meal progressed a little while longer, until Urko, too, had a thought. 
He jumped to his feet and shouted. “Captain!” he called. The Captain came 
into the small office from the hallway outside. 

“Yes, sir,” he said. 

“Bring the prisoner back when I’ve finished eating.” 

“Yes, sir.” The Captain turned and moved back to the hallway through 
the cloth hanging. 

Urko gave no further thought to his plan. He went back to finishing his 
meal as quickly and efficiently as possible, taking not the least pleasure in 
doing it. In fact, if Urko could find a way of eliminating meals altogether, it 
would please him to save the time. Zaius watched him, thoughtfully. 

“Look, Dr. Zaius,” said Urko, “why don’t you eat? You complained just a 
while before that you were hungry and tired. You need to eat. We’ll be 


going to work soon. I’m starved.” 


Zaius waved away all of Urko’s suggestions. “Are you planning to beat 
the prisoner again?” he asked quietly. 


Urko never slowed the progression of food from his plate to his mouth. 
The idea of beating Virdon didn’t strike him as unpleasant. “If necessary,” 
he said simply, and quickly, in order to spoon in some more food before he 
was reauired to say more. 


“You'll kill him.” 
“Tf necessary.” 


Zaius pushed his chair back from the table and sighed. Urko’s methods 
were unarguable. He had no authority over Urko. Urko had no authority 
over Zaius. Technically, the President and Chief Minister of the Supreme 
Council could direct the actions of Urko and his men—but he could just try 
it some time! “If you kill him,” said Zaius, “it would be too bad.” 


Urko paused, a spoonful of his food held between plate and lips. “You’re 
mourning for a human?” he asked, in horror. 


“No,” said Zaius cryptically, “I mourn for Urko.” 
Urko put his utensils down and listened to what Zaius was saying. 


“T mourn for you and the strong influence you have—you had—built up 
in the Supreme Council.” 


Urko laughed. He stood from his place at the table and began pacing the 
room, slapping a glove into his palm. “I’m not worried,” he said. “My 
influence will go on growing stronger.” 


“Whenever you begin pacing like that,” said Zaius, “it shows that you are 
nervous. You should know yourself better. But, anyway, your influence, 
such as it is, cannot be increased by killing humans. We’re not concerned 
merely with the death of this prisoner. We must be more farsighted than 
that. We must consider the reactions to our deeds. We must make 
permanently sure that his dangerous ideas do not infect the domesticated 
humans. To this end, I believe we—” 


Urko made a loud, raucous laugh. He had found nothing funny in what 
Zaius was saying, but the laugh served its purpose. It silenced Zaius for the 
moment. “I will make certain,” said Urko, in his overriding manner. “Ideas 
die with the man.” 


Zaius shook his head doubtfully. “I sometimes wonder,” he said. “If you 
kill a man, his followers make a martyr out of him. Then the problem is 
many times worse. In any case, eliminating Virdon is useless, if his 
companions are free to spread the poison. Urko, your prisoner—alive—is 
the surest way of capturing the other two.” 


Urko was about to explode, but he controlled his anger. He stared at 
Zaius for a beat. “Why do I always have to take military advice from you?” 
he asked. 

“Because sometimes your eyes are blind to your best interests,” said 
Zaius simply. 

“Or are they blind to your best interests?” 

Zaius shrugged. “They could be the same thing.” 

“And now I see that the wise Zaius has his own plan for getting the 
information from the prisoner.” 

“T have been thinking about it,” said Zaius quietly. 

“And so have I. We will not kill the prisoner. We will do something else, 
instead.” 

“T am glad of that,” said Zaius. “You are using your mind.” 

Urko paid no attention. A grim smile formed on his lips. “We will try . . . 
something new.” 


In the city streets, Galen and Burke continued to move up a street, still 
searching for any sign of Virdon. The people they met at rare intervals, 
without exception, refused to speak to them. 


Their position was almost hopeless, and they knew it. But they would not 
stop. 

In Urko’s commandeered headquarters, Urko and Zaius were present as 
the Captain entered with the blonde woman who was captured along with 
Virdon. Arn was plainly terrified. She did not expect to live much longer. 

The Captain threw her roughly into the room. She fell against the table, 
hurting one of her legs, but she did not cry out. Zaius went across the room 
to help her up. 


“She was Tomar’s woman,” said the Captain scornfully. “He was a rebel. 
He isn’t a rebel any longer. He is dead.” Arn winced, but she wouldn’t let 
these apes have the benefit of seeing her cry. 


“All right,” said Zaius, “Urko, if you have some kind of new technique, 
let’s get on with it. So far, all I’ve seen are examples of the old technique, 
and I know those sickeningly well.” 


Urko stared at Arm judiciously. “When you capture a rebel it’s probably 
better to kill his whole family,” he said blandly. “Those around him are 
usually infected.” 

Arn was amazed by the ferocity of Urko’s words. “Please,” she begged, 
weeping, “I didn’t mean to do anything wrong—” 

The Captain of the gorilla guards caught up on Urko’s technique. They 
would be rough on the woman for a while. He went over and forced Arn to 
stand upright. “Quiet!” he said. 

“In this case,” said Zaius, “it’s as well you didn’t kill her. She will serve a 
better purpose.” 

Arn had no idea of the conflict that the two ape leaders were engaged in. 
“What are you going to do with me?” The Captain took her roughly by the 
arm again. 

“Come along,” said the Captain viciously. 

After Arn had been disposed of according to the agreement reached 
between Zaius and Urko, the Captain and his guards silently stalked 
through the same streets where they had last seen the boy, Kraik. 

Kraik was hidden behind the rubble pile, scared now as he realized that 
someone was moving nearer to him on the street. He listened hard for 
another moment, then turned and ran off in the opposite direction. 

As the poor boy tumed to run, he careened right into the arms of a 
waiting gorilla who’d been stationed there some time earlier by the Captain. 
The gorilla grinned and picked up Kraik. The boy struggled, kicking and 
thrashing and swearing, but he was helplessly caught. 

“Let me go!” screamed the boy. “I haven’t done anything! Let me go!” 

The Captain and two other gorillas rushed up toward the boy and his 
captor. The Captain stopped when he faced the still-screaming Kraik. 


“Stop fighting,” said the Captain in his oiliest tones. “You’re in luck. As I 
see it, you have the chance to earn more food than you’ve ever seen 
before.” 


Kraik stopped his struggling, dangling helplessly in the gorilla guard’s 
grasp at arm’s length. “What do I have to do?” he asked doubtfully. 


“It’s very simple,” said the Captain. “Just keep asking the right questions 
of the right people and tell us the answers.” 


“Are you sure that’s all?” asked Kraik. 
The Captain only shrugged. 


The city’s streets were silent, as always. They had been silent for thousands 
of years. They had been silent for a longer time than they had been filled 
with human racket. Therefore, according to some scale; the natural state of 
the city was silence. Human population had been an infestation, quickly and 
totally suppressed, although a few scavenging vermin still lived within the 
city’s boundaries. 


Burke and Galen moved through the oddly shadowed squares and open 
places among the fallen-down buildings, among huge mounds and piles of 
rubble. They studied a building across the street from their present position. 
Galen carried a couple of flat rocks in his huge shaggy hands. 


Across the street from the fugitives was a large, solid-looking building, 
evidently built with a mind toward natural (or unnatural) disasters. It had 
weathered them all, and stood alone on the street as a tribute to the 
foresightedness of human scientists, a quality that was as rare as any other 
goodness in the human race. It was the Headquarters of the Scientific 
Institute, the main co-ordinating building of which the Institute the three 
fugitives discovered was only a subsidiary. Now it looked as though the 
Headquarters had been taken over by the gorillas. A uniformed guard stood 
outside. There was the flag with the three interlinked circles above the door. 
There was no sense in approaching the building from the front. Galen and 
Burke shrugged helplessly, but they said nothing. They moved away. 

A few yards down the street, behind a protecting pile of debris, Burke 
spoke in low tones to his chimpanzee comrade. “As soon as I get into 
position,” he said. Burke looked back in the direction of the Headquarters 


building. He was tense, worried, and helpless with his lack of information. 
But he hadn’t yet given up. He was only waiting for an opportunity. 


The opportunity came, as Burke expected that it would. As the gorilla 
guard looked the other way, Burke darted from behind the rubble pile, 
dashed across the street and pressed himself tightly against the corner of the 
Headquarters building. He was shielded from view by the large rectangular 
blocks that edged the corner. 


Galen watched Burke’s charge. He relaxed a little when he saw that 
Burke had managed to reach his goal unseen. Galen now used the two rocks 
to create a diversion down the street. The first rock landed in a pile of 
rubble, muffled somewhat by the loose dirt there. Nevertheless, the guard 
looked up suspiciously. 


“Who’s there?” cried the gorilla. 


Galen tossed the second rock, and it hit the edge of a mound, making 
other large stones rattle and clatter down to the street level. The guard came 
out from his post to check on the noise. Now Galen ducked down, took a 
couple of rocks, and made clip-clopping noises. To the guard, it sounded as 
though a horse were riding away. The guard, thoroughly confused, stepped 
into the street. There was, of course, no horse. Galen clip-clopped less 
loudly, until he made the sound fade away altogether. 

The gorilla guard was very puzzled at the disappearance of a horse that 
had never appeared, but, in his simple-minded way, shrugged the mystery 
off. 

Burke, still hidden around the corner of the building, watched the scene 
tensely. 

Once again, Galen, hidden behind the pile of rubble, started making the 
clip-clopping sound, very loudly. 

The gorilla was determined to discover the source of the hoofbeats; he 
strode toward the pile of rubble. Just as he reached it, Burke darted out, 
around the corner, and made a diving tackle of the guard. The gorilla 
tumbled onto the pile of rubble. Galen jumped up and grabbed the rifle 
dropped by the gorilla, as Burke lifted the gorilla’s legs, dumping the now- 
unconscious guard behind the rubble. 


Burke twisted a piece of rope around the gorilla’s wrists and knelt on the 
ape’s chest, while Galen held the rifle on him. Slowly, the gorilla regained 
consciousness. His head hurt, of course, but he couldn’t rub it, not with his 
hands tied. He looked around him warily, and was frightened to see two of 
the three enemies of the state they had been chasing the day before. The 
gorilla was more worried about what Urko would say, then about what this 
man and this renegade chimpanzee would do to him. 

“All right,” said Burke in a forceful whisper, “I’m not even going to give 
you the proverbial three chances. I want the truth, and I want it now. 
Where’s Virdon?” 

The gorilla shook his head and said nothing. Galen gestured for Burke to 
let him do the questioning. Burke assented. 

“A man,” said the young chimpanzee. “You’ll remember. You were 
hunting the three of us. We separated. You caught a man. He was captured 
yesterday.” 

“Yes,” said the gorilla, suddenly brightly. “He was brought in!” 

Burke nodded toward Galen, who only shrugged modestly. “Now, what 
I’d like to know, and I remind you that your hands are tied up and that I’ve 
got your own rifle trained on you. Did they take Virdon into that building 
across the street? If so, which floor did they take him to? Which room?” 

The gorilla studied the building for a few seconds, a frown on his face. 
He thought hard. “He’s not there,” he said at last. 

Burke moved forward with a strand of strong metal wire. He put the wire 
around the ape’s throat, garroting him a little. He tightened the wire, 
choking the ape slightly. 

“You know,” said Galen calmly, “my friend here has a passion for the 
truth.” 

“A human!” 

Burke tightened the wire even more. The gorilla tried to loosen it with his 
bound hands, but couldn’t. 

“The truth!” cried Galen. 

The gorilla was looking very frightened by now. “He was taken away this 
morning. I don’t know where.” 


Burke was furious. He didn’t want to have his plans frustrated so easily. 
“You’re lying!” 

The gorilla didn’t know anything else to do in order to convince them. 
Mere words had had no effect. There was nothing else to say. “The prisoner 
rooms are empty. You can see for yourself.” 


Galen put down the end of the rifle, sadly and a little hopelessly. “He’s 
telling the truth,” he said. “He believes that he’d be killed if he lied. No 
gorilla would be that smart, to lie anyway.” 

“What?” asked the gorilla, sensing a slur on his race. 

“Nothing,” said Galen. 

Burke removed the garrot from around the ape’s neck, but he left the 
gorilla’s hands tied. “It’s worse than a needle in a haystack. We’re looking 
for a needle somewhere in a whole city, on a whole planet!” 


Galen and Burke fell into a solemn thoughtfulness. After several possible 
suggestions occurred and were dismissed, Galen said, “They might actually 
have taken him back to Central City, instead of questioning him here.” 


Burke shook his head. “Yes,” he said, “and they might not. Okay, we 
follow orders, Galen. We go with the top priority. Alan said that it was more 
important to go on than any of us being found.. .” 


The Headquarters that were being used by the gorilla guards in the city 
resembled an old, medieval castle. Virdon’s thought was that it had been a 
museum at one time, perhaps later converted into the main branch of the 
Scientific Institute. He would have given a lot to know the history of the 
world between the time he and Burke—and poor, dead, Jonesy—had 
blasted off and the time the apes came into power. What had mankind done? 
What advances had been made? That was what the machine in the Institute 
had been about to tell them... 


Virdon was prodded into a large castle courtyard by two armed gorillas. His 
ankle seemed better, although he still walked with a slight limp. Around the 
perimeter of the courtyard, a couple of gorillas were standing sentry duty. 
The apes marched Virdon across the courtyard, to a massive entrance 
closed by two iron-bound oaken doors. One of the gorillas opened the doors 
and shoved Virdon in, shutting the doors and locking them again behind 


him. The doors shut slowly with a loud creaking noise, and a dull, final 
thud. The rasp of the lock made the situation only that much more hopeless. 
Virdon was caught. 


The first thing that he did inside was the initial reaction of any organism 
trapped in unfamiliar surroundings; he searched the area. He walked around 
the walls, studying the bare stone, the damp, chilly expanse of walls, the 
lack of decoration or ornament. He couldn’t decide if this was the taste of 
the human builders, the results of subsequent lootings, or the imposed 
austerity of the apes. In one corner of the large chamber he saw the woman, 
Arn, cowering. He went quickly to her. 


He moved as speedily as his injured leg permitted. “Are you all right?” 
he asked. Even in the extremity of the situation, which, after all, was the 
one thing Burke, Galen and he had dreaded since the beginning—recapture 
—his primary concern was for this seemingly unprotected, yet strong, 
woman who had tried to warn him of the dangers he faced. 


Arn said nothing. She only nodded, studying his handsome face. 


Virdon was relieved. Arn presented him with a problem, someone to look 
out for other than himself. He was inclined to take chances, and with Arn to 
hold his behavior slightly in check, his odds for survival increased. Sure, he 
wasn’t as impetuous as Burke or even Galen, but the possibility was there, 
especially when he had fallen into the stronghold of his enemies. 


Virdon looked around in the gloom of the chamber, and he spotted Kraik, 
sitting huddled up in another corner. Virdon walked over to where Kraik 
sat, kicking some stones from his path along the way. The astronaut tried to 
appear casual, but the presence of Kraik was becoming just a bit too 
coincidental. “Who are you?” asked Virdon softly, in order not to make 
Kraik withdraw into his sullen shell. 


There was no reply. Any question directed at Kraik, unless by an ape, 
drew this same reaction. Virdon waited a moment, then turned around and 
surveyed the room. There was Kraik, and Virdon, and Arn, all silently 
sitting a large distance apart from the others. “What’s happening?” cried 
Virdon. “Why do they have us all here?” 


Arm shook her head. It seemed evident that she didn’t know. Kraik just 
drew himself closer into his protective ball in his corner. Whether the boy 


understood or not, Virdon knew that the information would stay locked 
within the boy’s mind. 


THREE 


The castle courtyard had changed little in the few hours during which 
Virdon had been kept prisoner. He had examined the area minutely, and the 
examination boiled down simply to the simple facts: one, the gorillas had 
him, Arn, and Kraik locked in a room above the courtyard. Two, a pair of 
armed gorillas guarded the vast, locked gates that opened onto that 
courtyard. Three, there was no other way out. 


So much for devious or sneaky ways around the obvious limits of the 
situation. Virdon almost wished for Burke’s irrational turn of mind. Burke 
—or Galen, even—would think up something that used the gorillas’ 
strengths against them, the apes. Virdon would only try hitting his head 
against the strengths, and ending up with a headache for his efforts. And 
Arn and Kraik were involved now, too. 


Inside the castle, in the main room, Kraik was still cowering in his corner 
and Arn waited fearfully, unsure why she had been made a captive. She had 
committed no crime, other than to be found in the same area as Virdon. The 
apes and the humans of the forbidden city had derived an unusual truce; 
each side knew just how much the others would accept without rebellion, 
and neither apes nor humans looked for trouble. Arn felt that she had been 
treated unfairly, but she didn’t have anyone to whom to complain. 


Virdon walked around the large, spacious, once-grand hall in which they 
were locked. “No one here but us,” he said to himself, a fact self-evident 
but somehow important. The knowledge tickled at his consciousness. He 
turned to the two captives with him. “Are you sure you don’t know what 
this is all about?” 


Arn only nodded sullenly. She hadn’t spoken in all the time they had 
been locked in the high-ceilinged room. She was afraid to connect herself in 
any way with this stranger. Virdon glanced at Kraik. The astronaut had 
witnessed the transaction between the dirty waif and the gorilla Sergeant. 
Perhaps there was something more that might be gleaned from questioning 
the boy. 


“You,” said Virdon suddenly to Kraik. “Did they tell you why you’re 
here?” 


The boy didn’t appear in the least bit concerned. He did not consider that 
he had sold out a fellow human being. He had only done what he had to do 
in order to secure himself the food he needed to live on. “I was caught 
stealing food,” said Kraik. There was a tinge of fearfulness in the boy’s 
voice, which might or might not have been genuine. It was difficult to judge 
just what part Kraik might play in the drama that was unfolding, and that 
fact made Virdon’s job even more difficult. Could he trust this boy? Could 
he win him over? 


“A human can be killed for stealing food,” said Arn from her corner. The 
explanation brought silence to the cell. It was a harsh judgment, but it was 
one which the humans had always accepted. If it were true, then Kraik 
might fully expect to die. Virdon felt a flood of pity overwhelm him for the 
poor boy. 

Suddenly, Virdon felt a cold shiver of fear ran through him. He wasn’t 
certain just what it meant; there was nothing about the circumstances that 
seemed any more threatening than other critical situations he had faced 
since coming to this planet of the apes. Or was it? Something tugged at his 
mind, some line of reasoning that would not speak clearly to him. He 
recalled the pity he had just felt for the boy; pity was an emotion that had 
grown extremely rare in this mad future. It was a feeling that Virdon and 
Burke had had to teach to the apes and humans who would listen to them. It 
was a feeling that sometimes put the astronauts at a disadvantage, making 
them act where less sympathetic individuals would run. But just as often, 
pity had won them friends and allies, like Galen, and it had often opened 
the door to love. 


Still, wasn’t there something wrong with this situation? Virdon wandered 
around the drafty room, trying to put his finger on just what it was that 
bothered him. “I don’t know, I don’t know,” he murmured to himself. “Urko 
doesn’t need an excuse to kill me. He’s proven in the past just how anxious 
he is to do just that. Well, when he had the chance, why didn’t he?” The 
question took possession of his thoughts for several moments, and he paced, 
oblivious to the words and actions of his two fellow captives. The answers 


he sought were not far away, he could sense that, but they still managed to 
elude him. 


While Virdon paced painfully around the room, pondering his 
unanswerable questions, Arn was also examining their place of 
confinement. She had lived in the forbidden city all of her life, and she 
knew it as well as any of the other starving humans. This was a good deal 
better than any of the apes knew the city. But this particular building was 
strange to her. The ape garrison had always held it off limits to humans. She 
had never been inside it before, and she was frightened. Human beings were 
often frightened by things they could not understand or things they had 
never seen before. “What is this place?” she asked, her voice hoarse. 


Virdon’s reply was automatic; he didn’t really hear Arn’s question. He 
was busily trying to find answers to his own problems. “This building was 
famous in my time,” he said. “I remember seeing it. Built by a wealthy 
man. Oil money. He wanted to live like a sixteenth century baron or 
something.” Virdon was carefully searching the walls, the fireplace, every 
possible place that might provide him with a clue to a way out of his current 
trouble. He searched with all the cunning that his knowledge and 
experience could lend him. He concentrated on his problem, but the room 
yielded nothing. 


Arn walked closer to him. Her face was puzzled; she thought about his 
words, which had tumbled unguarded from his mouth. “I don’t understand,” 
she said. 


The boy, Kraik, was also curious. He had heard something in Virdon’s 
answer that he couldn’t explain. “What do you mean?” asked Kraik, “in 
your time?” 

Virdon was still moving slowly about the room, hoping to find something 
in it that he could use. He did not reply to his two cell-mates. His attention 
focused on the stairway. He started for it. Kraik followed after him. “Wait a 
minute!” cried the boy. “Where are you going?” 

Virdon was jolted from his reverie. He turned to face the boy. “It’s just a 
thought I had,” he said. “I don’t know what it means. But when Urko has a 
chance to kill me and get me out of the picture, and then doesn’t do it, I 
want to know why. I have to figure out his game.” 


Virdon spoke slowly and softly, staring over the boy’s head at the cold 
stone of the wall opposite. With a shrug and a sad smile, the blond man 
turned again and continued up the stairs and into the hallway at the top. 
Kraik hesitated for a few seconds, then he, too, climbed the stairs, following 
Virdon. Arn remained below, watching. 


Virdon walked slowly down the hallway, examining it foot by foot as he 
had the room. He eased himself past piles of debris that lay strewn about. A 
patch of light made him look up; above his head there was an unbarred 
castle window, high on the wall. Virdon piled wreckage below the window, 
and carefully pulled himself up to its level. He boosted himself up into a 
position where he could view the surroundings outside. He was suspicious 
—why would Urko imprison him in a room with access to an unguarded 
window? Virdon looked down. 


He could see the ground at the base of the wall; there was the clean, 
unexpected green of grass and shrubbery below. The courtyard had 
apparently been a garden at one time, or the passage of time and the 
insistence of plant life had broken up the pavement that had once existed. 
Virdon did not know which. There was no movement in the area, no 
sounds. 


Virdon was satisfied that no gorilla was around, walking guard duty in 
the courtyard. He could find no reason for that; still, he could find no reason 
not to take advantage of the situation. He straightened up on the window 
ledge and began to look for handholds or ivy vines, something to help him 
climb down. 


While Virdon was occupied, a gorilla who had been concealed behind the 
shrubbery stepped quietly out, raised his rifle, and aimed it at Virdon. 


Virdon did not see or hear his enemy. He continued his inspection of the 
wall. The crack of a shot rang out, followed instantly by the splintering of 
the castle wall less than a foot from Virdon’s hand. Virdon ducked away 
from the shot instinctively; then he looked down to its source. 


For a brief instant, the gorilla and the human being stared at each other. 
Virdon felt nakedly helpless, outlined against the window behind him. He 
saw the gorilla’s finger squeeze the trigger; he heard the loud explosion; he 
heard the bullet as it spanged off the wall above his head. He could not 
move for a moment, paralyzed by the closeness of death. He could jump 


forward, into the courtyard, and fall a long distance; his ankle already was 
injured, and the fall would likely break some bones. He would be as good 
as dead, trapped by the gorilla guard. He could jump back into the corridor, 
but there, too, the leap would leave him helplessly injured. While he 
hesitated, two more shots in rapid succession hit around the window 
opening. Virdon turned, jumped, and caught the window ledge as he fell. 
He hung by his fingers for a few seconds, breathing hard. There were no 
more shots from the guard. After a while, Virdon let himself down, 
dropping heavily and awkwardly to the cold stone of the corridor. He 
favored his sprained ankle, and rolled away from the wall. Kraik rushed up 
to him. 


“They could have killed you!” cried the frightened boy. 


Virdon stood up and brushed himself off. He looked at the boy, and then 
up at the window. He stared thoughtfully. The scene with the gorilla just 
added to his confusion. “They could have,” he said. “But they didn’t. 
Deliberately. I was an easy shot. None of Urko’s guards are so poor that I 
wouldn’t have been nailed by one of those four bullets. That was very close 
range.” He paused, thinking over the implications. “They want me here,” he 
said. “They want me alive. And why was that gorilla hiding?” He thought 
some more, trying to add up all the pieces of the puzzle. Then, suddenly, as 
though someone beside him had whispered the answer in his ear, Virdon 
understood. “Sure!” he said. “It’s got to be! A trap. And I’m the bait. ’'m 
not the quarry at all.” 

“T never understand you when you talk,” said Kraik. “What do you mean, 
a trap?” 

Virdon answered exuberantly, finally glad to have the whole thing so 
clear. “Yes,” he said, “a trap. For my friends, not for me. But it won’t work! 
Urko’s trap won’t catch anybody. The trouble with these gorillas is that they 
think that everyone else thinks the same way they do. But not my friends!” 

Kraik’s brows came together as he frowned. “Why?” 

Before Virdon could answer, Arn hurried into the hallway and up to 
Virdon and Kraik. “I heard the shots,” she said worriedly. “Are you all 
right?” 

Kraik nodded and Virdon said, “Fine.” 


“He tried to escape,” said Kraik. 


Virdon leaned against the wall. “I won’t try again,” he said, musing. “Not 
yet, anyway. I’ll stick around and give a couple of pigeons more time to fly 
the coop.” He stopped speaking; it was evident to his two companions that 
he was thinking about something private. Whatever it was, it brought a 
smile to his face. “Then maybe we’ll find a way to fly,” he said, his smile 
already fading away. 


Again, both Arn and Kraik were puzzled by Virdon’s cryptic remarks. 
They wondered where this strange man had come from, with his odd way of 
speaking. Virdon gave them both reassuring smiles, but said nothing more. 


There was a woman who bore a slight resemblance to Arn. The hair was cut 
differently and of a different color, and Arm had been starved a good deal 
thinner, but the resemblance could not be entirely discounted. 


The woman was Virdon’s wife. 


In a deserted building not far from Virdon’s prison, Zaius studied a 
picture of Virdon’s wife and son. In the picture that Zaius held the human 
boy was about the same age and size as Kraik. Near him, Urko stood 
tensely, staring from a window. Zaius examined the picture for a few more 
seconds. “I wonder how they do this?” he said at last. 

Urko, startled, turned around. “Hm?” he asked. 

Zaius held up the picture. “This, of course,” he said. “This picture that 
Virdon carried with him. I can’t imagine how it was made. Those humans 
were able to do things that we cannot. And we have far more proof than this 
picture.” 


Urko slapped his gloved hand against the wall in agitation. “You waste 
time thinking about a stupid picture!” he shouted. “Zaius, he tried to 
escape!” 


“Think, Urko,” said Zaius mildly. “If you were ever taken captive—” 
“Me?” roared the gorilla general. “Captive?” 


“Think, Urko,” said Zaius, “or is that asking too much? If you were ever 
taken captive, what would you do?” 


“Escape,” said the gorilla. As soon as the word left his lips, he hit the 
wall again. “He tried to escape!” 


“But he didn’t succeed.” Zaius held up the picture again. “Here,” he said, 
“T think that this will be the key to our problem. You’!l see.” 


“I can’t believe this,’ said Urko impatiently. “We have him there, 
helpless, guarded. You agree with me that we’d be better off with him dead. 
Yet we don’t kill him. I don’t understand. I’m sorry I let you talk me into 
this.” 


Zaius laughed softly. “Urko, you can’t be talked into anything unless you 
think there’s a fair chance that you’ ll end up with ample rewards. You know 
that as well as I do. But I’ve studied the humans. They are extremely 
vulnerable when it comes to situations concerning their families. It’s only a 
matter of time until Virdon will come to think of that woman and the boy as 
his own family. They certainly bear enough resemblance to the wife and son 
he left in his own time. He’ll lower his defenses with our humans. Then 
he’ ll tell that boy things that all your tortures could never drag out of him.” 


Urko stared past Zaius’ shoulder toward a blank wall for several seconds, 
thinking. Then he moved his head slightly and looked evenly into the eyes 
of the prime minister. From the gorilla’s expression, Zaius could tell that 
Urko was not completely convinced about Zaius’ way of doing things. It 
seemed that Urko was spending all of his energy just trying to keep his 
temper in check. 


At the scientific institute, Galen and Burke had piled several crumbling wall 
sections together to make a flat surface on which to work. On this rough 
table sat a makeshift battery case, made from clay and mud. It was drying in 
the stale air. Burke was hard at work trying to assemble a battery from the 
materials they had scavenged together. The rifle they had taken from the 
gorilla stood against the table, near at hand. 

Galen watched, not comprehending what Burke was doing. The young 
chimpanzee was impatient. “How much longer?” he asked. 

Burke did not look up from his labors. “I have to make the sulphuric 
acid,” he said. “Then we’ll put it all together and see if it will start that 
projector.” 


Galen wasn’t satisfied with Burke’s answer. He walked around the table, 
to the astronaut’s side. “Then what?” he asked. 


Burke still didn’t look at his friend. “We find out where that hidden vault 
is,” he said. “And we go there.” 


“And then?” 


“We clean it out, and split,” said Burke, without the urgency and doubt he 
felt inside. 


Galen gave him a puzzled look. Burke did not see it. “I don’t 
understand,” said Galen. 
“We get out of town,” said Burke simply. “Leave.” 
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“ “Split? means ‘leave,’ ” said Galen. “I will have to remember that. The 
language has certainly lost a lot since your day.” 


“A lot of things around here have,” said Burke. 

“But what happens after the vault?” 

“We stash all that knowledge somewhere safe.” 

Galen kept up his questioning refrain. “After that?” he asked. 


“T suppose after that,” said Burke, looking up at last and smiling, “TI guess 
we come back and find Alan.” 


Galen was very pleased by Burke’s reply. It was obviously the answer he 
had been waiting to hear. “I was wondering how long it would be before we 
got around to that,” he said. 


Burke slapped the chimpanzee on the shoulder, then tumed his attention 
back to the battery. 


The castle room where Virdon had been confined seemed more cheerful to 
him. There was a fire in the fireplace, although it was not a roaring blaze. 
There was little to be used as fuel until he smashed up some of the 
furniture. Virdon walked to the fire and put another piece of wood on. After 
all, he told himself, it wasn’t his furniture. Still, he felt a peculiar reluctance 
to break it up. Kraik watched him carefully; Virdon was aware that the boy 
had watched everything the astronaut had done during the day. It was very 
likely that Virdon was the first competent adult male human that Kraik had 
ever known. Realizing again what kind of a life the boy had had up until 


now, Virdon felt another welling of compassion for the boy. The blond man 
turned to him. “My name is Virdon,” he said. “Alan Virdon.” 


There was a moment’s silence. Then the boy, in turn, spoke up. “I’m 
Kraik,” he said. 


Virdon smiled. “Kraik,” he said. “A good name. I’m glad to meet you, 
Kraik.” Virdon, out of force of habit long suppressed in this hostile future, 
put out his right hand. But, of course, the action did not have the effect that 
Virdon expected. Kraik just stared at Virdon’s hand warily. Then the 
astronaut reached over, took Kraik’s right hand in his own, and they shook. 


While they did, Virdon explained. “Where I come from,” he said, “when 
two men meet and want to be friends, they do this. They shake hands.” 

“Why?” asked the boy. 

Virdon looked down at Kraik for a few seconds, thinking. “That’s a good 
question,” said Virdon. “I’m not sure if I know the answer. Customs 
sometimes start way back and hang on after the reason is long forgotten.” 

“But when you know you don’t know why you’re doing something, why 
keep on doing it?” asked Kraik. 

“Because after a while,” said Virdon, “the custom gets a value of its own. 
Because doing it makes you feel good or comfortable, even if you can’t 
exactly explain why.” 

The man and the boy still grasped each other’s right hands. Kraik 
tentatively shook hands again. Virdon nodded. “Perhaps, in the old days, 
when two new ‘friends’ met, they held each other’s right hands so they 
couldn’t hit each other with their weapons.” 

Kraik accepted this explanation for a few moments. Then he said in a 
solemn voice, “That’s a pretty good idea, if the friend doesn’t have a knife 
in his left hand.” 

Virdon laughed briefly. “You cover all bases, don’t you?” he said. 

Kraik looked puzzled again. “I don’t know what that means.” 

“Tt isn’t important.” 

“You’ve done that all day. ‘Cover all bases.’ All day, you’ve said things 
that sound as if they should mean something, but when I think about them, 
they don’t.” 


“Tt’s a bad habit I have,” said Virdon. “It’s something that I just can’t 
help. Never mind, though.” The boy dropped his hand and nodded. Virdon 
started gathering some more scraps of wood for the fire, and Kraik followed 
behind him. “Do you have any parents, Kraik?” asked Virdon. 


Behind him, the boy shook his head “no.” Of course, Virdon did not hear 
an answer, and he straightened up and turned around. He started to ask 
again, but Kraik’s repeated head-shaking stopped him abruptly. Virdon was 
about to continue the conversation, but instead he walked to the fire and 
tossed his wood in. He thought about how difficult it must be for a young 
boy alone in such a harsh world. 


There was an uncomfortable silence in the room for several moments. 
Finally Virdon broke it. “Why were you put in here with me?” he asked. 
“That’s the detail I can’t understand. You’re no threat to Urko. My friends 
don’t even know about you.” 


“IT don’t know,” said Kraik, “but I’m glad I’m with you.” Virdon smiled 
and reached out to touch the boy’s head. Behind him came the sound of the 
door creaking open. Virdon was startled by the noise and turned quickly. He 
saw Arn entering, carrying a bulging woven sack. 


“We’re in luck,” she said happily. “Look what I found in a back room.” 


She emptied the sack on the floor. It was filled with food. Kraik 
immediately moved for it. That was the natural reaction for one who had to 
fight and steal for his meals. 


Virdon watched him sadly. This is what the human race had become. This 
is what domination by the apes had reduced the once-proud masters to. It 
seemed to Virdon that humans, despite all their faults, deserved a better 
fate. 


Kraik hurried toward the food. He inspected it quickly and reached for 
what he had chosen. Virdon quickly closed the distance between them and 
grabbed the food away from Kraik before the boy could stuff it greedily 
into his mouth. “No!” said Virdon sternly. 


Kraik’s reaction was immediate and angry. He picked up a piece of wood 
and held it up before him, as a weapon. It was the only thing close to hand 
that he could grab quickly, as pitiful and inadequate as it was. But the boy’s 
point was made; Virdon stared at him wordlessly. For a brief, tense moment 


it seemed as though Kraik were about to swing at Virdon, attacking the 
astronaut for the food. Virdon realized that the situation had become a 
crisis; more than food was on the line here, and he knew that he would have 
to proceed with caution. 


“Take it easy, Kraik,” said Virdon. “That’s not going to solve anything. 
That’s a lesson we never learn. But think about this, instead. If you eat all 
the food now, what about tomorrow? Maybe one of the reasons you and 
your people are in such bad times is because you and they never think about 
tomorrow.” 


Kraik sneered. His whole attitude had become contemptuous of the man 
he had so respected earlier. It was clear that this strange blond man knew 
nothing about life. Kraik felt that he, himself, knew more than Virdon. “I’m 
hungry now,” he said. “I don’t care about tomorrow.” 


“You will,” said Virdon, “tomorrow.” 


Kraik thought about that idea for a moment, not easing his guarded 
position. After a while, Virdon could tell that the boy was beginning to 
accept what he was saying. Virdon relaxed just the slightest bit. “Let Arn 
portion out a little of it to each of us,” said the blond man. “That way, we’ll 
all be sharing the same. That’s the way it should be. Then tomorrow we can 
really cook ourselves up a meal.” 


Kraik thought about that for a few more seconds. Then, slowly, he 
lowered his makeshift club and tossed it aside. Virdon took a step to him 
and smiled. He put his arm around Kraik’s shoulders, showing the boy that 
Virdon felt good about it—almost as though he’d just taught his own son 
something. 


Virdon and Kraik sat down on the floor beside Arn; the woman smiled at 
what Virdon had been able to accomplish. She began to portion out some of 
the food, watching Virdon’s face. She wondered what emotions the strange 
man felt; she had no way of knowing that the situation was beginning to stir 
memories of Virdon’s own family, just as Zaius said it would. 


The day ended, and the sun disappeared behind the rows of buildings to the 
west. Outside the building that Urko and Zaius had chosen as their 
headquarters, a uniformed gorilla guard stood watching. He guarded the 


entrance to the building, and the flaming torch beside the door cast strange 
shadows on the scene. The gorilla did not have enough imagination to 
notice the flickering shadows. He had been ordered to guard the building, 
and that was all that was important to him. 


Inside the building, in the sparsely furnished room that Urko had selected 
as his base of operations, torches on the walls dimly illuminated swatches 
of the floor. A good deal of the room was sunken in impenetrable gloom. 
Urko was talking to his Captain, instructing the subordinate in the precise 
orders which Urko had worked out to his own satisfaction. While this 
conversation continued, the two gorillas were interrupted by the arrival of 
Zaius. The orangutan administrator said nothing until Urko and the Captain 
finished their discussion. 


“We start at daylight,” said Urko. 

“Yes, sir,” said the Captain. 

“Tl want all the soldiers you can spare.” 
“Yes, sir.” 


Urko turned away from the Captain. His voice was gruff and slightly 
weary. “That’s all,” said the gorilla general. 


The Captain, still impressed despite himself to be in the presence of the 
supreme commander of the gorilla forces, saluted, turned, and left the 
conference chamber. When the ape had shut the door behind him, Zaius 
glanced at Urko, a quizzical expression on his face. 


“Are you planning a war party?” asked Zaius. 


Urko laughed mirthlessly. “A search party, Zaius, for the chimpanzee, 
Galen, and that nuisance of a human being, Burke. I don’t care where he 
came from or what he knows. He’s still a human being and deserves to be 
treated like one. You do it your way; I’ll do it mine. Section by section, 
building by building.” 


Night shaded the crumbling edifice of the scientific institute. Through 
fissures in the ceiling, stars were visible. A chill evening wind blew through 
the chinks in the walls, but the man and the ape at work inside did not seem 
to notice these discomforts. The container for the battery still rested on the 
makeshift work table. Now, though, it was half-filled with clear liquid. A 


very weary Burke leaned against the bench, working with the copper 
tubing. He sighed deeply, put down the copper, and slumped down to the 
floor to rest for a few moments. Galen glanced at him, a worried expression 
on his face. Then the chimpanzee crossed to pick up the container. He 
almost knocked the stolen rifle down in his own fatigue. 

“Don’t touch it!” cried Burke. “That’s sulphuric acid. It’d burn a hole 
right through your hand.” 

Galen looked at the container with greater respect. “Are you ready to put 
it together with the copper? Then we can see if it will work.” 

Burke staggered slightly against the work table. He rubbed his eyes. “In 
the morning,” he said. “I’m beat.” 

Galen looked at Burke with an amused expression. “If you were to ask 
me, I’d say you were delaying.” 

“T can’t think of a single thing in the world that would motivate me to ask 
you,” said Burke. 

“You’re delaying,” said the chimpanzee. 

“Someone has to,” said Burke wearily. He opened his eyes and glanced at 
Galen. Then, tiredly, he closed his eyes again. Galen smiled gently, 
slumping down beside his friend. 

“Who knows?” said Galen. “Maybe he will be here by morning.” 

Burke opened his eyes again, glanced at Galen, and held up his crossed 
fingers. 


Inside the castle prison, a fire was buming cheerfully. After a moment, 
Virdon joined Arm and Kraik by its side. He squatted down on the dusty 
floor and joined the other two in eating the hot meal that the woman and 
boy had finished preparing. They ate in silence for several moments. Finally 
Virdon turned to Arn. “It’s very good,” he said. “Thanks.” 


“Half of the thanks ought to go to Kraik,” said Arn. “He showed me 
some interesting tricks and things to do with old food.” 

“Thank you, Kraik,” said Virdon. 

The boy only nodded, wordlessly. He was busily eating, not taking time 
off to speak. 


“It’s very good, Arn and Kraik,” said Virdon. “Thanks, again. I’m glad to 
hear that it was a community effort.” 

“T’m glad you like it,” said Arn. 

“T want more,” said Kraik. 


Arn dished out a second portion to Kraik, then noticed that Virdon had 
stopped eating and was lost in thought for a moment. Arn could never tell 
what Virdon was thinking about when the man got lost in his private 
thoughts. “Something doesn’t taste good to you, Virdon?” she asked. 


Virdon shook his head vigorously. “No, no, not at all Am. This is a 
wonderful meal. It’s amazing how hunger can make gourmet food out of the 
simplest things. I was just thinking about my friends. If they have enough to 
eat.” 


He shook off the thought. It served no purpose to make idle speculations 
along those lines. Things would work out one way or another, and all the 
worry in the world would not change it. He went back to eating. Arn and 
Kraik exchanged glances. 


“These friends,” said Kraik, “where are they?” 
“You’re better off if I don’t tell you,” said Virdon. 
“But I'd like to...” 


Virdon stared over his bowl at the young boy for a few seconds. “Kraik,” 
he said at last, “if the apes ever thought you knew, they’d tear you apart to 
get the information. That wouldn’t be fair to you, or to my friends. I’ll keep 
the information inside me, because I’m confident that, whatever Urko has 
planned, he won’t get the information from me.” 


Kraik’s expression hardened. “I don’t care,” he said. “I thought we were 
friends. I thought we could share things together. I’ve never had anyone like 
you before. I don’t see what harm it could do if you were just to tell me 
where your friends are. Perhaps me or my friends could help them.” 

Arn interrupted quickly. She could understand the situation much better 
than the young boy. “He’s trying to protect us, Kraik. It’s not that he doesn’t 
want you to know. But if you don’t have the information, you can’t be hurt 
by the gorilla guards. Can’t you see that? Us. He’s protecting us.” 

For a long moment, Arn stared at Kraik, hoping that her words would 
convince the hostile boy. Kraik could not meet her powerful, level gaze. He 


lowered his eyes. Then Arn glanced back at Virdon, with a growing sense 
of warmth. Everything about this strange man seemed honorable and 
upright. 

“You are a very good man, Alan,” she said softly. The words were 
difficult to speak; she had never addressed but one other man in such a way, 
in all of her life. “You are like Tomar was.” Tears in her eyes threatened to 
spill out and run down her cheek. She fought them back. 


Virdon heard her words with a rare, long-forgotten thrill of pleasure. 
“And you’re a good woman, Am,” he said. “Like . . .” His voice trailed off. 
He stopped himself and the line of thought that he had begun to pursue. 
“You’re a very good woman,” he repeated lamely. The two adults looked at 
each other for a moment, neither wishing to say anything further, each 
feeling their relationship building. 


Another day began. The sun rose above the shattered buildings, pouring 
down its warming rays upon the few human and ape creatures abroad. 
Otherwise the city was deserted. Through the empty streets came the 
echoing clop of horses’ hooves. Urko was personally leading several squads 
of gorilla guards as they made an intensive building-by-building search 
through the city. As they proceeded, several men, haggard, starving, poorly 
clothed, were dragged as suspects from buildings and shown to Urko, who 
impatiently rejected them. He had no interest at all in these filthy creatures. 
There were only two individuals in the city whom he had any desire to 
meet. These poor creatures captured by the gorillas weren’t the fugitives; 
they were permitted to scuttle away to safety. 


Galen was hidden behind a mound of rubble, carefully looking ahead and 
off toward the searching gorillas. He watched them for another moment, 
then turned and retreated back into the rubble and hurried away from the 
scene. 


Meanwhile, back inside the scientific institute, the first bright shafts of 
sunlight beamed down on Virdon, who was still curled up uncomfortably on 
the floor. He rose, stretched, and began the final preparations. He had 
almost completed the battery. He tested it and got a spark. It worked. 


Burke did not hear the entrance of Galen, as the chimpanzee somewhat 
clumsily upset the piles of debris in the outer hall. Galen entered the work 
area and quickly moved toward Burke. It would have been obvious that 
Galen was bearing important news, but Burke was too concerned with his 
own success to notice. 


“Tt works!” cried Burke exultantly. “After all these hours of frustration, I 
made the doggone thing work!” 


Galen interrupted in an agitated voice. “We haven’t got much more 
time,” he said worriedly. “Gorillas are going into every building. They’ve 
started moving in this direction. We’re sure to be discovered here. We’|l 
have to think of something different.” 

Burke considered the problem. This was just the kind of incident that he 
had hoped might not interfere with their work. The gorillas always had a 
knack for disturbing them just on the verge of success. “The battery’s ready 
to be hooked up,” said Burke. “How much time do we have?” 

“Not much,” said Galen. “They know exactly what they’re looking for. 
Us.” 

In the alcove, the projector machine stood on its pedestal in the niche. If 
the gorillas arrived first, the machine was as good as dead for all eternity. 


Inside the castle prison, Virdon was seated in the warm glow from a shaft of 
sunlight. He was whittling a model airplane out of a piece of wood. Kraik 
was crouched down beside him, watching, fascinated. 


“What are you doing?” asked Kraik. 

“1’m whittling,” said Virdon. “I used to love to whittle when I was a 
boy.” 

“Well, then, what are you making?” 

Virdon held the piece of wood out at arm’s length, giving it a long, 
critical examination. He started trimming some of the bumps and ridges. 
“Tt’s an airplane,” he said at last. “A flying machine.” Virdon held the plane 
and zoomed it through the air, near Kraik’s head. The boy laughed. 

“An... airplane?” asked the boy. 

“Sure. We had them all the time in my day,” said Virdon. 


Kraik smiled to indicate that he didn’t really believe this. 


“J don’t understand you again,” said Kraik. “I understand the gorillas 
better than I understand you. Flying machine? Will it really fly>” 


Virdon concentrated on his whittling. “Maybe,” he said noncommitally. 
“Can I have it?” asked Kraik. 
“When I’m finished with it,” said Virdon. “Maybe.” 


Arm moved close to the two males, watching Virdon as he worked on his 
project. She stood there with them, feeling a sense of warmth and fondness. 


Virdon continued to work on the model airplane, concentrating on the toy 
to the exclusion of everything else around him. He did not see Arn’s 
softening glance, or Kraik’s fascinated stare. The airplane itself, being a 
reminder of Virdon’s old world, brought him a warm and pleasant glow of 
the days he had been removed from. 


“Did you fly yourself?” asked Kraik. “Did you ever really fly? Really?” 


Virdon was amused by the vehemence in the boy’s questions. They were 
tinged with disbelief but, yet, a kind of hopefulness. “Many times,” said the 
blond astronaut. “I flew in an airplane probably more times than you went 
to sleep not hungry. There was a day when people used to fly everywhere. 
Instead of having to walk hundreds of miles, or steal rides on the backs of 
farmers’ carts, people just boarded huge airplanes and flew for hundreds 
and even thousands of miles.” 


“And in those days,” said Kraik, still not comprehending how Virdon’s 
days were different than his own, “did the people have enough to eat?” 


Virdon looked at the boy with compassion. This overwhelming search for 
daily food colored every thought the boy had. 


The answer to the question was not simple. Virdon had to consider his 
reply carefully. He thought in silence for several seconds. “Not always,” he 
said at last. “And not everyone.” 

Kraik shrugged. He had suspected that Virdon had not come from so far 
away, after all. “Like here, now,” he said. 

Virdon sighed. It would be very difficult to explain the differences in 
their eras; it would require an entire indoctrination about how the apes had 
not always been in power, and how human beings had governed the world. 


“No,” said Virdon, “people in that time didn’t have it as tough as you do 
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now. 


Kraik grinned proudly. “I don’t eat bad,” he said. It was obviously a sign 
of status among the people of the forbidden area. “If anybody can find food, 
it’s me. I know this city like nobody else. If I hear somebody’s got fruit or 
maybe sometimes meat, I sneak in the back way, or come up through a 
sewer, or crawl in a hidden window. I grab and run before anybody’s even 
looking.” He finished his speech with an insolent look of self-confidence, 
an expression that bordered on arrogance. He virtually dared Virdon to find 
fault with him. 


Virdon did not want to find fault. He felt that it was necessary though to 
point out that there might be better ways to co-exist with the apes and the 
other humans in the city. “If we can get our hands on what’s buried in this 
city,” he said, “You nor anybody else will have to scratch and steal for food 
any more.” 


“Ts food buried?” asked Kraik. 


Virdon shook his head. “A lot of long-forgotten ideas that might be used 
to make this a nicer world,” he said. 


Virdon grinned at the boy. “There must be a million things you never 
dreamed of.” 


Kraik thought about Virdon’s words. As before, there were elements that 
were totally above the boy’s head. They bore no factual relation to anything 
in the boy’s experience. “Could I have my own...” he said, stumbling on 
the words and the concept, “. . . ‘flying machine’?” 


Virdon continued to whittle the airplane from the block of wood. The 
exercise was pleasant and restful. He had barely heard Kraik’s question, and 
the answer did not come until the boy’s words penetrated Virdon’s 
conscious mind. “Oh,” said the blond astronaut, “maybe.” 

Virdon stood up, holding the unfinished plane in one hand. He stretched 
and smiled at Arn, then walked toward the stairway. He slowly mounted the 
Stairs, seeking privacy in one of the rooms off the corridor above. Arn 
followed. 


Kraik stood where he was, watching Virdon and Arn as they left. 


Virdon found the room he was looking for. In one comer was an old, 
small wooden box. He opened the lid and placed the nearly complete 
airplane model inside, for safekeeping. Arn came up behind him. 


“Hello,” he said to her. “I didn’t hear you coming.” 


“I’m sorry to surprise you,” said Arn. “He respects you, Alan,” she said 
in a grateful tone of voice. 


Virdon smiled and looked thoughtfully into the distance. “My own son 
would be about his age,” he said softly. 


“Tt’s a remarkable thing,” said Arm. “I’ve known him for several years. 
I’m sure that he never trusted anyone else before.” 


Virdon frowned. He thought about the different lifestyles that had molded 
Arn and his own son. “Never?” he asked. “He’s never had a friend before?” 


Arn shuddered. This wonderful, strange man had still a lot to learn about 
their lives. “In the city,” she said, “no one has friends.” 


Virdon considered her feelings. “I wonder, though,” he said. “He must 
have known his father or his mother.” 


“I would not recognize my own parents among those in this city,” said 
Arn, without a trace of ill will. It was simply a statement of fact, accepted 
by all who chose to live in the forbidden area. “Even fathers—not all of 
them, but some—fight anybody for enough food to stay alive.” 


“That poor kid. . .” said Virdon. 


Urko had a rough map of the city tacked on one wall. He stood near it, 
studying it, working on it, marking off sections. As Zaius entered, Urko 
turned from his work and smiled. 


Zaius went up next to Urko and examined the map, with its bright 
colored pins stuck in ruled-off sectors. “How do the war games go, Urko?” 
he asked. 


Urko grunted and turned back to his map. He did not bother to reply to 
Zaius for a full minute. He was irritated; whenever Urko and his allied 
soldiers prepared an intelligent search and seizure scheme, Zaius spoiled the 
atmosphere by referring to the procedure as a “game.” Urko worked on his 
map while his anger cooled. “This is just in the event that I kill the prisoner 


before he tells me where the others are,” said the gorilla. “It’s a backup 
system. You would never have thought to provide for one. This is an 
example of gorilla efficiency and experience.” 


Urko turned back to face the President of the Supreme Council. “And 
Zaius,” he said, “even if your way does not work, I intend to find Galen and 
Burke. And I shall kill them, too.” 


“T have no doubt about that,” said Zaius unpleasantly. 


In the scientific institute, the day progressed slowly. The niche in which the 
machine stood was partially blocked off by a makeshift wall, constructed of 
bits and pieces of fallen masonry. Galen approached with a piece of 
crumbling masonry which he added to the wall. As he finished doing this, 
Burke appeared with another piece of masonry which he, too, added to the 
wall. At all times, the two friends kept the stolen rifle close at hand. 


Galen steadied the new pieces as the wall grew larger. He worked in 
silence until a question occurred to him. “If we cover this,” he asked, “how 
will Alan know you made the, uh, the projector work?” 


Burke laughed. “There are things you learn about someone when you 
spend a lot of time with him. Alan knows me like a book, and I have a 
feeling that I could guess his reactions in a situation, too. The answer is 
logic. Step One, he guesses we wouldn’t cover it if there was nothing to 
hide. That brings him to Step Two. He uncovers it. He sees the new battery, 
he turns on the machine, and he learns the location of the vault. Step Three, 
logic tells him that’s where we’ve gone.” 


Any further discussion was interrupted by the terrifying clatter of horses’ 
hooves not far away. 

Galen stared at the wall of the institute. He listened with his superior 
hearing for a moment, then turned back to Burke. “Unless, of course,” he 
said grimly, “Step Four, the gorillas catch us here before we can finish.” 


Burke snorted. “You’re a real bundle of joy,” he said. 


Virdon, Kraik, and Arn were seated near the fire. Virdon had finished 
fashioning a pouch from rough cloth and leather thongs. “There you go,” he 


said. “We’ll work up a strap to hold it to your side, then you can carry your 
things in it.” 

Kraik looked at him blankly. “What things?” he asked. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” said Virdon. “Not a baseball or a stick of chewing 
gum, not even crumbled up chocolate chip cookies. . .” 

Kraik looked at Virdon uncomprehendingly, having no idea what the man 
was talking about. 

“I’m rambling,” said Virdon. “Where I come from, boys like to have 
pockets. Like this pouch, so they can carry whatever they want.” 

“This place you come from,” said Kraik, almost afraid to ask. “Will you 
go back there?” 

“T hope so,” said Virdon with a faraway look in his eyes. “Some day.” 

“T think I’d like to see that place,” said Kraik. 

Virdon glanced at him with fondness. He reached out and tousled Kraik’s 
hair. “I think you ought to pull your weight around here.” 

“What?” asked Kraik. 

“Do your share of the work,” said Virdon. “Go down to the cellar and 
collect some more firewood.” 

Kraik made a face. “I will,” he said. “In a little while.” 

“That story you told Kraik,” said Arn. “About what the world could be 
like. Was that true?” 

“Tt was a hope,” said Virdon. 

Arn’s expression changed. She was clearly disappointed. “Oh,” she said. 
“Only a hope.” 


Virdon spoke quickly, wanting to reassure her. “It’s not impossible,” he 
said. “My friends and I found a place where there was a message. It told 
about hope for the world, for humans. Hope in the form of human 
knowledge.” 


Kraik looked disgusted. “What good is that?” he asked. “Can you eat it?” 

Arn ignored Kraik’s words. “How do you find this knowledge?” she 
asked. 

Virdon thought for a moment. “Do you know that building not far from 
where you lived? It has big columns in front of it, and an arched entrance 


that’s partly caved in.” 
“Ts it made of crumbling gray brick?” asked Kraik. 
“That’s the one,” said Virdon. “Didn’t I ask you to get some wood?” 
Kraik ignored the order. “I’ve been there. There’s nothing inside, no 
food, no clothes, nothing.” 


“You’re wrong,” said Virdon. “There’s a machine in that building, Kraik, 
and by now it may have told my friends how to find the knowledge that 
could change the world.” 

“A machine that talks?” asked Kraik, his credulity stretched to the 
breaking point. “You’re making fun of me.” 

“If you don’t get to work right now, I’ll really make fun of you.” 

Kraik grimaced. “I want to hear more Stories.” 

“Later,” said Virdon sternly. “Do your job first.” 

Kraik started to protest again, but Virdon overrode him. “Right now,” 
said the blond man. Resignedly, Kraik stood and went out. 

For a few seconds there was silence. It was evident to Virdon that Arn, 
too, had her doubts and her questions, but she was working to overcome her 
shyness in asking them. “I like to hear stories about your world, too,” she 
said. 

“Compared to where you were living, almost any place would sound 
wonderful,” said Virdon. 

“When I first met Tomar,” said Am wistfully, “he lived on a farm with 
his brother. It was beautiful.” 

“Why did you leave?” asked Virdon. 

“A woman goes with her man,” she said. “Tomar wanted to reach other 
men, make them think the way he did, make them have hope. The apes 
killed him.” 

“He wouldn’t have been really alive if he didn’t have hope,” said Virdon, 
realizing that Arn’s dead husband had been one of the few humans in this 
world with the intelligence and vision to stand up against the apes. 

Arn flared up momentarily. “Other men don’t try to change the world. 
They live to hold a woman in their arms, to have sons . . .” Her voice trailed 


off; she seemed to be afraid of the depth of her own emotions. “I’m sorry,” 
she said. 


“Don’t be,” said Virdon. “Couldn’t you go back to the farm?” 


“I don’t know,” said Arn. “I’ve thought about it. It’s easier just to do 
nothing, though. And, when you’re alone, maybe it’s better not to go where 
you’re always reminded that once you weren’t alone .. .” 


Virdon remained silent for some time, considering what his proper 
response should be. “You could meet another man,” he said. 


“Yes. I didn’t think so, but now I do. Tell me another story, Alan.” 


There was a moment of quiet as they looked at each other. Virdon felt 
himself approaching an emotional brink that suddenly seemed dangerous to 
him. He withdrew with a conscious effort. 


“What would you like to hear?” he asked lamely. 
“Anything you tell me,” she said. 


Virdon recognized the dangerous terrain on which he walked with Arn. 
He moved away, so that he was not close enough to touch her. She watched 
for a moment, and then resigned herself to a less personal inquiry—if only 
for the moment. “Was there really a machine that talks?” she asked. 


The conversation had moved back onto safe ground. “Sure,” said Virdon. 
“And a machine that heats, and a machine that cools, and a machine that 
flies—like—” He had moved in the direction of the spot where he had left 
the model. He looked and stopped abruptly. The place where the plane had 
rested was empty. 


Virdon glanced in the direction Kraik had gone, and the man shook his 
head. “I’ll be right back,” he murmured. Arn watched him curiously. Virdon 
left in the direction Kraik had followed. 

Kraik sat alone in an alcove. He was resting on the pallet he used for a 
bed, examining the model airplane. He heard someone coming toward him, 
and quickly tried to hide the model. It was too late. It was Virdon. 

“Why did you take it?” asked the astronaut. 

“T didn’t take anything,” said Kraik. 

“Listen to me,” said Virdon, trying to control his voice. “We’ve got to 
have some rules about how we behave—you, me, Arm. Rule one, I guess, is 


we trust each other. All right?” 
Kraik wouldn’t look Virdon directly in the eyes. “Maybe,” he muttered. 


“We don’t lie,” said Virdon, “we don’t take things without permission . . 
.” He waited a moment for some kind of response from Kraik. There was a 
pause. 


“I’m tired,” said Kraik. “I want to sleep.” 


Virdon continued, more sternly than before. “Give me the model, 
please,” he said. 


“T won’t!” cried Kraik. 


Virdon extended his hand. “You don’t take anything unless you’re given 
permission.” 


Kraik deliberately ignored this. Virdon reached behind the boy and was 
about to take the airplane from where it was concealed. Before he could get 
it, however, Kraik grabbed the airplane and made a dash to get away. 
Virdon caught the boy, and held him firmly by the shoulders. He swung 
Kraik around so that the boy had to face Virdon. Kraik tried to pull away, to 
look away. 


“Give me the airplane, Kraik,” said Virdon calmly. 
“Let me go!” cried the boy. 

“Hand it to me.” 

“You made it for me,” said Kraik. “It’s mine!” 

“Tt is not yours and it never will be unless you behave.” 


In a sudden fury, Kraik slammed the airplane to the floor where it broke 
into several pieces. 


“There’s your stupid airplane,” said the boy, sobbing. “I don’t want it!” 


Virdon sighed and stretched his tense shoulders. “All right,” he said 
finally, “you’ve made sure you won’t get it.” 


“T hate you!” shouted Kraik. “I hate you!” 


He ran from the room. Virdon looked after him, hurting terribly inside. 
He bent over silently to pick up the pieces of the shattered plane. 


Several minutes later, outside, in the courtyard below the window through 
which Virdon had tried to make his escape, there was a strange scene. A 
sergeant, evidently doing sentry duty, marched his post in straight, military 
lines. But he saw something that made him stop, bewildered. A gorilla 
guard holding Kraik by the arm entered the courtyard and approached the 
sergeant. The guard saluted and presented Kraik, who tried to twist out of 
the ape’s grasp. 

“Here,” said the guard disgustedly. “This creature wanted to see you. I 
can’t imagine why you would want to see him, but as he was wandering 
about the restricted area, I thought it best to bring him to you. He says you 
promised him a reward.” 


“He did!” cried Kraik. “Let go!” 


The sergeant bent down and gave Kraik an evil grin. “Well,” he said to 
the boy, “What do you have to tell me?” 


Kraik was silent, hesitant, frightened. 

The sergeant grew angry. “Don’t waste my time, human!” he shouted. 
“Do you know where the outlaw ape and human are?” 

There was a long moment’s silence. Kraik’s ambivalence led him first 
one way, then another. Finally, he nodded affirmatively. 


FOUR 


It was day, and the sunlight streamed through the high windows into the 
castle room. Arn and Virdon sat by the fire. Kraik entered and glanced 
toward them sadly; almost, almost he went to them, but he changed his 
mind and crossed instead toward his sleeping alcove. 


Arn looked up and saw the boy. She stood up. 


Kraik went into his alcove and went to his bed. He stopped short as he 
saw the model airplane, patched together again, on the bed. He picked it up 
gently and looked at it. Arn came in, and stood watching him for a moment. 
“He was very upset,” she said softly. 

Kraik turned around and looked at her, ready to cry. 
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“The ‘airplane’,” said Arm. “He was making it for you.” 


Kraik looked at her, at the airplane, and suddenly he could hold back his 
tears no longer. He was no more a self-sufficient, tough street urchin; now 
he was just a frightened little boy. He threw his arms around her, sobbing; 
“I... told the gorilla,” he said, choking. 


Urko, the Captain, the Sergeant, and a squad of gorilla guards cautiously 
moved in around the scientific institute building. Urko expertly deployed 
the others so that there was no way anyone inside the building could 
possibly escape. 


“You,” called Urko, “see that no one gets out the back. You go with him. 
Sergeant, post troopers on both sides of the door.” 


Urko’s orders were followed. Satisfied, the general signaled the others to 
follow him. 


Urko, the Captain, and the other gorillas all came rushing into the 
institute’s main room, where Burke and Galen had labored earlier. But Urko 
was furious to see that there was no one there. He did not notice that a 
section of wall that had hid the machine had been built up again, recently. 
The machine itself was nowhere in sight. 


Back in the castle prison, Kraik looked at Virdon, although he did so from a 
sheepish, downcast posture. Evidence of recent tears, in the form of grimy 
tracks down his cheeks, marked the boy’s face. Arn stood nearby. 

“No, Kraik,” said Virdon, “I don’t hate you.” 

“I’m sorry,” said the boy quietly. 

“What will happen to your friends now?” asked Arn. 

“They’ve been long gone from that building,” said Virdon. 

“Would they take the talking machine with them?” asked Kraik. 

That thought suddenly worried Virdon. “No,” he said, “but if my friends 
got it working, it could tell me where they are.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter,” said Arn. “You can’t go to them.” 

“The apes might find that message,” said Virdon urgently. “I’ve got to get 
out of here!” 

Kraik spoke up confidently. “I know a way out!” he said. 

Virdon looked suddenly toward the ceiling, as though to get a divine 
explanation from that direction. “Why didn’t you say so before?” he asked. 

“T kind of liked it here,” said Kraik. “I had enough to eat, and the gorillas 
said they’d give me lots more if I helped them.” 

“All right, Kraik,” said Virdon. “I can’t promise you food, but will you 
help me?” 

Kraik nodded. 


Two gorillas had been left behind to patrol the courtyard. There was a 
knock from inside the castle door. One gorilla covered the second, as the 
latter unlocked the door. Kraik emerged from the castle. He said something 
to the gorilla but Virdon, who was watching stealthily, could not make out 
the boy’s words. The gorilla nodded, and Kraik sauntered through the 
courtyard and beyond the wall. He was carrying a pack. 


Beyond the wall, Kraik saw another gorilla guard outside. Kraik 
signalled the gorilla, and the guard moved to join the boy. “Did you get it?” 
asked Kraik. 


The ape, confused, said, “Get what?” 
“The gun.” 


“What are you talking about?” asked the bewildered gorilla. 


“T told the Sergeant,” said Kraik. “Virdon had a gun. I threw it out of the 
window.” 


“Where is it?” asked the gorilla. 
“T’ll show you,” said Kraik. 


He led the gorilla guard close to the wall under the window in the 
courtyard. The two patrol gorillas were ordered to watch the outside door. 
Alone with the third gorilla, Kraik indicated the shrubbery beneath the wall. 
He began his search. “It’s here somewhere,” he said. The guard joined him 
in looking for the fictitious gun. 


From the window above, Virdon leaned out carefully, looking down. The 
guard was bending down, searching the ground. Kraik, too, was still 
looking. 

Virdon climbed silently to the window ledge, then jumped, landing 
squarely on the guard. The gorilla went down with a grunt, stunned. A 
quick blow from Virdon’s fist, and the guard was out of action. Kraik 
watched, delighted and impressed. Arn crawled out to hang down from the 
window by her fingers. Virdon reached up toward her, stretching his arms 
up, not quite able to reach her. “All right,” he said, “drop.” 

She let go and fell. He caught her, and put her on her feet as Kraik 
gestured for Virdon and Arn to follow him. 


Kraik led the way to a large shrub. He pulled away some foliage and 
debris to reveal a grate which covered a man-sized drain. Virdon lifted the 
grate and all three people climbed down. 


Back at Urko’s headquarters, Zaius sat watching a furious gorilla general. 
“Was there anything at all in this place?” asked Zaius. 


“Nothing,” said Urko. “Not Galen. Not Burke.” 

“Are you sure?” 

Urko turned around, raging. “Of course I’m sure!” he shouted. “They 
were gone! If they’d ever been there.” 

“Just in the event Virdon should escape,” said Zaius, “they would leave 
something behind. Something that would tell him where to go. Take me 


there.” 


Kraik, Ar, and Virdon emerged and entered the main room of the scientific 
institute. It was deserted. The three looked around cautiously. 

“Where are they?” asked Kraik worriedly. 

Virdon glanced around. “I don’t know. It’s possible that they—” He 
broke off as he noticed the temporary wall Galen and Burke had built to 
hide the machine. He crossed to it. The others followed. 

“What?” asked Arn. 


“They’ve hidden the machine,” said Virdon. “Come on, help me with this 
wall.” He started pulling the bits and chunks of masonry away. 


Outside, Urko, Zaius, the Captain, the Sergeant, and a squad of gorillas 
were on their horses, moving through the streets at a quick pace. 


After a few minutes of study, Virdon had the projected image of the 
Scientist on the wall, as before. “In the years to come,” said the long-dead 
human scientist, “whoever finds our Institute—” 

The wall hiding the machine had been partly torn away, exposing the 
machine, to which had been attached the improvised battery. Arn and Kraik 
watched the image with awe and near shock, while Virdon stood by the 
machine, watching anxiously. 

The Scientist’s voice continued. “We, the Scientists, greet you. The 
destruction of our world as we know it is imminent—” 

Outside, there was the sound of approaching hoofbeats. 

“—_but our civilization’s great advances must not vanish.” 

Virdon reacted to the hoofbeats now. He hit a control and turned off the 
machine. 

Outside the scientific institute, Urko, Zaius, the Captain, and the other 
gorillas pulled their mounts to a halt in front of the building. They 
dismounted quickly and rushed inside. 

Virdon, Arn, and Kraik were nowhere in sight. Urko and Zaius glanced 
around the room. Behind a pile of fallen masonry, Arn, Virdon, and Kraik 


huddled in the shadows, unseen by the apes. 

“What are we looking for?” asked the Captain. 

Zaius thought for a moment. “I don’t know,” he said. “Probably 
something you’ve never...seen... before...” His voice trailed off as he 
noticed something that piqued his curiosity. Quickly he hurried toward the 
broken, improvised wall, behind which the machine was exposed. He 
glanced at Urko. “You said there was nothing here,” said Zaius. 

Urko was startled. “It wasn’t here before,” he said. 

Zaius glanced at him with ill-disguised contempt. He approached the 
machine, studied it, probed it. Urko joined him. “What does it do?” asked 
the gorilla general. 

Zaius ignored him. “One of these must be a control.” He played with the 
buttons for a moment, then pushed one. 

The Scientist’s voice started up again. “We have therefore deposited the 
sum of all our scientific knowledge in a number of vaults—” 

The Scientist continued to speak while the gorillas and the orangutan 
reacted with fear and dismay. 

“What is it?” cried Urko. 

“Witchcraft!” whispered the Captain. 

“Tt’s evil!” said the Sergeant. 

Zaius, alone, was anxious to hear. “Quiet!” he shouted. “All of you! 
Quiet!” 

“which are located in various cities throughout the world,” said the 
Scientist. Urko and Zaius watched, still awed and interested. “In this city, 
the vault is embedded in concrete in the lower level of the midtown railway 
station, at the gateway to track four.” 

From his hiding place, Virdon listened carefully. 

The Scientist had one last wish for his listeners. “We bid you good 
fortune,” he said, “you who find and use our knowledge.” 

The image faded, the sound ceased. The recording was finished. Zaius 
snapped off the machine. 

“What is a railway station?” asked Urko. 


“I’ve seen pictures of them,” said Zaius. “We passed such a place when 
we rode in. A long, narrow building.” 


Zaius and Urko led the way, as they all gathered quickly to move to the 
door and exit. The apes came out of the building, mounted their horses as 
speedily as possible, and rapidly rode back up the street. 


A short time later, Virdon, Arn, and Kraik came back out into the main 
room. Virdon was miserable as he shook his head. 


“T know the place,” said Kraik quickly, “and I know a faster way to get 
there. The apes will have to ride through the city streets. They can’t make 
very fast time, going around the trash heaps and things.” 


“How?” asked Virdon. 


“T can go through places where buildings have fallen into the streets and 
no horses can pass,” said Kraik. 


Meanwhile, Urko, Zaius, and the gorilla squad rode up a street; they had 
to rein their horses to a stop as they saw the street ahead was impassable. 
Cursing, they wheeled their horses around and galloped off in a different 
direction. 


At one end of the railway station a kind of cement door had been pried 
open. Inside the vault, Burke and Galen found themselves in a concrete 
storeroom. Several small campfires had been set from time to time in the 
concrete vaults, and some of the seemingly endless reels of computer tapes 
that were stored on shelves had been unwound—some even tried as fuel for 
the fires. Galen examined some of the labels on the tapes, while Burke 
checked the huge computer dominating the underground vault to see if it 
could still possibly work. 


“Could man ever have known this much, and done so little with it?” 
asked Galen. There was no reply from Burke. 


Urko, Zaius, and the other gorillas galloped up another street, and found 
themselves obstructed once more. 


Burke and Galen checked the computer and the endless reels of tape, 
oblivious to the converging forces around them. 


Finally, after a short search, Virdon, Arn, and Kraik stumbled into the 
vault. 


“Alan!” cried Burke. “What happened to you? We thought you were 
dead.” The dark-haired man noticed Arm and Kraik. “Who—?” 


Virdon cut his friend off. “No time!” he said. “We can’t stay here. Urko 
and Zaius are on their way.” 


“This place is a gold mine,” said Burke. 
“Tt’ll be a cemetery if we don’t get moving. Now!” 


Burke and Galen saw the urgency in Virdon’s face; then they turned and 
moved quickly to the door. Burke took with him the rifle he had been 
carrying. The four humans and the chimpanzee hurried up the street to the 
sewer opening. They climbed down it as quickly as possible and pulled the 
lid closed after them. For a time the street was still and deserted; then Urko, 
Zaius, and the others thundered into the street, past the sewer. 


Inside the vault, Zaius and Urko were more stunned than they had been by 
the recorded image of the ancient scientist. Zaius moved among the objects, 
shaking his head. “Knowledge,” he said. “Death. Destruction. In the history 
of our world, their world, one has been the same as the other.” He turned to 
the gorillas, commanding. “Destroy everything in here,” he said. “Burn this 
place to the ground.” 


The gorillas took a step to follow the order, but were halted by Urko. 
“Wait,” commanded the general. “What is here would give us great power. 
The knowledge would be safe with us. We’re not like humans.” 

Zaius laughed without humor. “What a reversal of our roles, Urko. Would 
we really be better off, or safer? Remember, once the knowledge here is set 
free, it will spread out of control.” 

“T will be in control,” said Urko fiercely. 

“You are now. You have weapons,” said Zaius. “You have troops. But, 
suppose one of your officers here learns the secrets in there. He’ll have the 
power to destroy you, to destroy the world. Would you risk that?” 

There was a silent moment. Then: “Burn it!” shouted Urko. The gorillas 
hurried to comply. Urko turned to Zaius, as both were about to leave. 


“Virdon is no use to us anymore,” he said. “I am going back to the castle 
and kill him.” 


There was a pleasant bridge over a babbling stream in the country some 
distance from the city. Virdon, Arn, and Kraik, along with Burke and Galen, 
crossed the bridge. Burke still carried his rifle. On the other side, they all 
paused. Virdon looked quizzically at Arn. “Is that the farm?” he asked. 

Arn looked off in the distance, to a pleasant, quiet farm. A few animals 
grazed, but no humans were visible. 

For the moment, Arn didn’t trust herself to speak. She nodded. Kraik 
looked around distrustfully. He was on unfamiliar ground, outside of the 
city. 

“Tomar’s brother—what was his name?” asked Virdon. 

“Durlin,” said Arn. 

Virdon nodded to Burke and Galen, who immediately headed for the 
farm as Virdon, Arn, and Kraik watched them for a moment. Kraik looked 
around uncomfortably. “It’s so quiet,” he said. 

“Peaceful,” said Arn. 

“You do feel all right coming back here?” asked Virdon. 

Arn nodded. “Yes. It’s different, now,” she said. “I can’t explain. Maybe 
because Kraik’s with me, maybe because I’m not alone, inside myself.” 

“Why don’t you stay with us?” asked Kraik, looking up at Virdon. 

Virdon hesitated. He made no reply. 

“He can’t,” said Arn. 

“Why?” asked Kraik. 

Arn shrugged, resigned to the situation. 

Virdon looked at them both. “You’ll like it here,” he said. “You, too, 
Kraik. You’ ll get plenty to eat.” 

“Every day?” asked Kraik, unbelieving. 

Virdon grinned. “If you behave yourself.” He glanced off in the direction 
of the farmhouse. Burke and Galen stepped into view with Durlin, the 


farmer, and were evidently hitting it off all right. Burke signalled “okay” 
back to Virdon. 


Arn, Kraik, and Virdon saw Burke’s signal. The blond astronaut held out 
his right hand to Kraik and they shook. “There are two times to shake 
hands,” said Virdon. “When strangers meet, and when friends say 
goodbye.” 


Virdon put his arm around both Arn and Kraik. “God bless you both,” he 
said emotionally. 


Arn took Kraik’s hand and led him off toward the farm, leaving Virdon 
alone, watching. Burke and Galen moved away from Durlin, coming back 
toward Virdon. Durlin took a step to go with them but stopped. At that 
moment, Arn and Kraik moved into the scene. Burke and Galen smiled at 
the two and continued walking. Durlin embraced Am, while Kraik stood by, 
still slightly uncomfortable. 


Galen and Burke joined Virdon by the bridge. They watched until Arn, 
Kraik, and Durlin had walked out of sight. Virdon was deeply preoccupied. 
Burke tapped him gently on the shoulder to pull him from his reverie. 
Virdon nodded, and the three friends prepared to move off. Burke glanced 
at the rifle he carried, and shrugged ruefully. “Love to keep this,” he said. 

“Any ape that sees you with a gun, though—!” said Galen. 

“Yeah,” said Burke. “Instead of shooting at a target, I’d be one!” He 
chucked the rifle into the stream. Virdon paused for a final look at the farm. 
He showed satisfaction at Arn’s safety, tinged with a small regret. He 
shrugged then, and gestured to the others that they all start off. They had a 
long way to travel. 


THE 
HORSE 
RACE 


based on the teleplay 
by David P. Lewis and Booker Bradshaw 
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Galen, Burke, and Virdon had no destination in mind. They rarely did. 
Sometimes in their travels they made friends who suggested others who 
might be hospitable. But more often, the three fugitives took their chances 
with luck and fate, keeping their eye open to danger and taking no 
unnecessary risks. 


But, sometimes, even caution was little defense against what the forces of 
destiny planned for them. 


The road from Durlin’s farm ran along pleasant, shady hills, through 
fresh fields and quiet forests. The skies varied from deep blue to black and 
stormy. The terrain changed from the soft floor of the woods to the stony, 
painful footing of a rocky hillside. But these things were details that the two 
humans and the chimpanzee gladly accepted as part of their burden. They 
were predictable and natural. It was only the actions and thoughts of human 
beings and apes that could not be relied upon. 


Along a country road, dusty with the brown layer that spoke of too little 
rain in recent weeks, ran a ditch, shallow and choked with dead yellow 
weeds. The ditch was a drainage channel, but it had been a long while since 
any water had run off the road and collected there. 


The road was being used on this particular afternoon. The sun beat down, 
almost directly overhead. The air was still and stifling. But none of those 
gathered along the side of the road seemed to notice, although the 
individuals, all apes, wore heavy leather garments over their thick, shaggy 
coats of hair. Two horses, one ridden by a gorilla and the other ridden by a 
chimpanzee, were racing along the road. The horses and their riders were 
decorated with colors; these were, in the case of the horses, ribbons woven 
through the manes of the beasts. Their jockeys wore matching sashes that 
crossed their bodies from shoulder to waist. The riders were not armed, and 
they crouched over the necks of the horses in familiar racing fashion. 


A wooden platform had been constructed the day before to accommodate 
the simian spectators of the race. Behind it stood a country garrison of 
gorilla patrol guards. The viewing stand had been put together hastily by 
these guards of General Urko’s army, and the unimaginative gorillas had 
not decorated it in any way. There were no seats. The platform was flat, 
raised, with a railing built around it to keep the spectators from falling. In 
the front, at the best place to view the race, stood Urko himself, along with 
the local prefect, a chimpanzee. They both squinted against the sun, trying 
to get a better view of the race. Just in front of them on the road was the 
finish line. Urko seemed very confident, and joked and boasted with the 
prefect and with the other gorillas, chimpanzees, and orangutans who had 
been invited to join him. Beside Urko, the prefect stood quite a bit more 
nervously. He did not share Urko’s confidence and easy manner; in fact, the 
prefect was enormously anxious. The uniformed gorillas behind Urko were 
enjoying the respite from their military duties. One of these, named Zandar, 
was speaking in confidential tones to a chimpanzee; the chimpanzee 
pointed down the road, where the racing horses were raising clouds of dust. 
Zandar stopped speaking, checked his money pouch, and tured his 
attention to the race. 


Behind the stands, almost unable to see the race at all, a small crowd of 
humans stood by quietly. Among them was a very tall, muscular black man, 
who was by occupation a blacksmith in the human settlement nearby. These 
humans were not permitted to gather idly and watch; they were guarded 
closely by an armed gorilla at all times. 

On the spectator stand, Urko watched the nervous prefect almost as often 
as he turned his eyes to the thundering horses. He cast an amused smile on 
the prefect. “Relax,” said Urko. “I don’t understand why you’re acting like 
this. You’re an intelligent ape.” 

It was abundantly clear to Urko that the prefect would have liked to 
relax, but it was just as evident that the chimpanzee couldn’t. “Yes, Urko,” 
said the prefect unhappily. 

“After all,” said the general, “it’s only a horse race.” 

“Yes,” said the prefect, “with half my horses and half my land bet on the 
outcome.” 

“Think how rich you’ll be if you win,” said Urko. 


“Tf,” said the prefect, muttering to himself. He cursed his greed and the 
circumstances that had almost forced him to enter this foolish race. There 
was so much risk for the country prefect, and so little for the powerful 
Urko. “If,” said the prefect, louder. “If!” For another few seconds the 
prefect added up all of his wealth that he had put on the race. Then he tried 
to imagine what life would be like without it. That thought made him lose 
control momentarily. “You insisted on the race,” he cried. “You made the 
arrangements. You demanded the bet! Have you ever lost a race to a 
prefect?” 


Urko ignored the outrage of the chimpanzee, preferring, in the generosity 
of assured success, to forgive the prefect for his breach in manners. Urko 
had rarely been more supremely confident. “I will admit that I have been 
lucky,” said the general. “But there’s always a first time .. .” 


The crashing hoofbeats drowned out his final words. Everyone’s 
attention was drawn entirely back to the race. The two horses jumped a log 
barrier and pounded on toward the finish line. The gorilla-ridden horse, 
Urko’s, was slightly in the lead. The two horses neared a spot in the road 
beside which grew a large tree. The horses sped closer to the tree, the 
prefect’s horse on the tree side of the road. The prefect’s horse was still a bit 
behind Urko’s horse, but close enough to make the ultimate victor unsure in 
the spectators’ minds. The prefect began to gather confidence, too. As Urko 
said, there was always a first time... 


As the horses passed beneath the overhanging limbs of the tree, a gorilla 
hidden in the leafy boughs waited, carefully appraising the proper moment 
to perform his duty. He held one of the smaller branches, twisted back 
under tension. The gorilla was hidden from both the jockeys and the 
spectators by the foliage. At the critical moment, the gorilla loosed the 
branch which he was holding. It whipped away and down. 


The freed branch slammed painfully into the face of the rider of the 
prefect’s horse, the chimpanzee. The poor jockey was almost thrown from 
the back of his mount. Frantically, the chimpanzee grabbed blindly at the 
horse’s mane, trying to keep himself from falling to the ground and 
injuring, possibly killing, himself. The horse was confused and frightened 
as well, with the branch whistling above its head and the rider on its back 
sliding and kicking. The horse was thrown off its stride; in a reflex action 


by the chimpanzee, the horse pulled up and slowed. Urko’s horse charged 
ahead, gaining an insurmountable lead. At last, the prefect’s horse was 
brought under control. Its jockey, frustrated, still kicked up the horse again 
and took off in pursuit of the other. 


The reactions of the spectators were mixed. Those who had bet on the 
prefect’s horse were disappointed. To them it had appeared that some 
accident or faulty riding had lost the race for sure. Urko and the prefect 
watched and waited. Urko stared at the horses, almost oozing satisfaction 
with the way things were happening. “There!” he cried, pointing at his 
horse as it neared the finish line. “Ah, well, my friend. Better luck next 
year.” The prefect watched the horses approaching, his whole attitude 
eloquent of his sagging spirits. 

The attention of all the apes was commanded by the two horses, as they 
closed the distance between them and the finish line. There was no talking 
among the spectators on the raised platform. They watched Urko’s horse, 
with its commanding lead. The race seemed as good as finished, until the 
gorilla-ridden horse suffered an accident. The apes saw the horse break 
stride slightly, and then stumble. The observers with better eyesight saw a 
horseshoe skidding through the dust, and Urko’s horse favoring its lame leg. 
The distance between the two horses closed, as the prefect’s jockey had 
never given up hope. 


On the reviewing stand, there was a complete reversal of attitudes. Urko, 
who had previously been so sure of himself and arrogantly confident, now 
fumed helplessly. He was furious. The prefect looked off toward the horses, 
hardly believing what his eyes were telling him. 


Urko’s horse was limping severely now, unable to regain the quick pace 
it had set before, despite the cruel and vicious punishment it received from 
its jockey. The prefect’s horse took advantage of the situation, passing on 
the outside of the lame horse and thundering by. 


On the stand, Urko watched in a black, silent rage. The gorilla guards 
with him knew what kind of things happened when Urko worked himself 
into that mood. They were afraid. The prefect, meanwhile, was oblivious to 
Urko’s anger; he was ecstatic. The prefect’s horse crossed the finish line 
and won the race. A short time later, Urko’s injured horse followed. The 
beast was pulled to a halt by its gorilla jockey. 


The prefect couldn’t contain his joy. He had won; he had put up most of 
his worldly possessions on the race, and he had multiplied them when it 
seemed a hopeless situation. He turned to Urko. “You were right,” he said 
happily. “There is a first time!” 


“Shut up,” said Urko, growling. 


While this short conversation took place, the two jockeys handed their 
reins to volunteer grooms. The gorilla came up to the raised platform. It was 
obvious that the jockey was frightened. “The horse threw a shoe,” he said in 
a quavering voice. 

Urko turned to the uniformed gorilla named Zandar. “Who shod my 
horse?” he asked. 


Zandar thought for a moment, knowing the fate that Urko had in store for 
the unlucky person. Still, there was no way to avoid Urko’s command. 
Zandar pointed into the small huddle of humans, at the tall blacksmith. The 
man saw what was happening and began to back away in fear. 


Urko seemed almost bored. “Kill him,” he murmured to Zandar. 


Zandar nodded briefly, then turned to the gorilla guards on the platform. 
He whispered to two of them, and they in turn nodded. They went down the 
steps and into the crowd of humans. The blacksmith was clearly afraid. The 
gorillas grabbed him by the arms and dragged him away. Urko watched, 
frowning. He turned again to Zandar. “There are some things I want you to 
understand,” said the general in a low voice. “First, have that animal shod 
for the next race. That will be in the village of Venta. Second, understand 
that if this happens again, I’ll not only kill the blacksmith, [ll kill you as 
well.” 


Zandar stared at Urko without expression. “Yes, Urko,” he said. He 
moved away to comply with the gorilla’s instructions. 


There was the sound of a long-handled shovel reaching into the heat of the 
furnace, shuffling the coals around. The man holding the handle of the tool 
scooped up a white-hot iron horseshoe and pulled it from the flames. He 
transferred it to an anvil, where he began pounding the iron into shape with 
a heavy hammer. The sound of iron on iron filled the small room. The smell 
of the furnace choked the air. It was a pleasant, honest, hard-working man 


who labored there, and the shop itself reflected these good qualities. The 
isolated blacksmith establishment was operated by a human named Martin, 
about forty years old. He enjoyed the ringing of the hammer on the anvil. 
He loved the tangy smell of the furnace. When he wasn’t working, he 
missed the waves of heat that rolled over him from the banked coals. He 
hammered the horseshoe, his face dripping with sweat, his expression 
happy and serene. He was doing what he loved, and he was doing it well. 


Nearby, Alan Virdon stood, soothing a horse tied to a post just inside the 
open front of the blacksmith shop. Pete Burke operated the bellows to heat 
the fire. 


“Tt isn’t necessary that you work for the little food I’ve given you,” said 
Martin. “I know my hospitality is poor, but I’m a poor man.” 


Burke laughed. “In this world, is there any other kind?” he asked. 


“Tt wasn’t necessary that you give us food, either,” said Virdon, smiling. 
“You could have sent us away hungry.” 


Martin was not accustomed to such generosity of spirit. He experienced it 
rarely; certainly never from the apes who ruled the province, and only on 
widely separated and memorable occasions like this, from his fellow 
humans. 


Virdon led the horse to Martin, who had completed the horseshoe and 
was ready to fix it to the animal’s hoof. Against one wall, in the shadow of 
the furnace, sat Martin’s son, a boy of sixteen. His name was Greger. He sat 
with Galen; they conversed in animated tones. Greger spoke in a mixture of 
curiosity, respect, and veiled defiance. While he talked, he braided a whip 
out of lengths of leather. 


“T’ve never in my life spoken to an ape before,” said Greger, as Galen 
took the whip from him and braided for a few moments. 


“Really?” asked Galen. 


“Well,” said Greger, “I mean, they’ve talked at me, and given me orders, 
things like that. But never just like you and I are talking. Saying things you 
feel like saying.” 

Galen laughed. He could understand what the young human was 
thinking. “Would you believe that it was years before I talked to a human? 
Except for giving orders.” 


Greger shook his head. “Why should apes give orders?” he asked. “Why 
must we obey?” 


“There are two answers,” said Galen. “There is my answer, and the one 
you’d get from the gorilla police. Mine isn’t enforced, and the police have 
bullets behind theirs, so you’d better accept the police answer.” 


Suddenly, Galen stopped speaking. He looked up, a frown on his face. He 
sat motionless for a few seconds, listening. Then he cried, “Alan! Pete!” 


Virdon and Burke reacted violently to Galen’s call. They had come to 
rely on him in their travels. He had proven time and again that their senses 
were much duller than his; they needed the chimpanzee to warn them of 
danger. “Horses,” he said softly. Greger and Martin watched. They, like the 
two astronauts, could hear nothing yet. Martin looked at Virdon; the blond 
man nodded. Just then the sound of hoofbeats came clearly to the humans. 


“You’ll be safe behind the barn,” said Martin. 


“Come on,” said Burke, as the two humans and their chimpanzee friend 
hurried out of the blacksmith shop. 


Along the narrow, tree-shaded road that led from Zandar’s garrison to the 
shop, two mounted gorilla’s rode. One of the apes was Zandar, the other an 
armed patrol guard. They were not riding fast, because they led Urko’s race 
horse, which limped behind them. They stopped in front of Martin’s place. 


Martin came out of his shop, wiping his hand on his apron. He raised one 
hand to shield his eyes against the sun and looked up at the two gorillas. 
Greger had moved to his father’s side. Together, they waited for the apes to 
speak. Martin’s attitude and posture were very deferential, but Greger’s was 
less so. 


Zandar dismounted and handed the reins of his horse to his gorilla 
companion. Then Zandar took the reins of Urko’s horse and approached 
Martin. “This is General Urko’s favorite horse,” said Zandar importantly. 
“The animal has thrown a shoe. Otherwise, it seems to be unhurt.” 

Martin nodded. “I’ll take care of him well, sir,” he said. 

Zandar laughed, but there was no humor in the sound. “Of course you 
will,” he said. “If you want to go on living. I’ll be back tomorrow. If you’ve 
done a bad job, I won’t risk Urko’s anger by telling him about you. I’ll have 
you killed myself.” 


Martin’s face paled under the threat. Shoeing a horse wasn’t a difficult 
job, under normal circumstances. But even a workman with the experience 
of Martin could have doubts when presented with Zandar’s threat. “Yes, 
sir,” said Martin hoarsely. 


Zandar turned, his business with the humans temporarily at an end. He 
mounted his own horse again; the two gorillas were about to ride off, when 
the patrol guard raised a hand. Zandar stopped, curious, while the guard 
addressed Greger. “There have been eyewitness accounts of a young human 
riding a horse near here,” said the guard. 


Greger stared at the guard unflinchingly. The youth knew the severe 
penalty for any human caught riding a horse. And Greger knew that, as the 
son of a blacksmith, he was a prime candidate for those charges. But his 
words were unwavering, and his voice strong as he answered. “A human 
riding a horse?” he said in mock surprise. “He must be crazy. Why would 
anyone take a chance on being shot, just to ride a horse?” 


“Come along, Zilo,” said Zandar impatiently. “We’re wasting time 
bickering with these humans.” 


The guard prepared to ride off, but he had a final word to speak to 
Greger. “Perhaps this young human is crazy, as you say,” said Zilo. “In any 
case, he’ ll be dead if he’s caught.” 


Zilo nodded to Zandar, and the two gorillas kicked up their mounts and 
rode off in the direction they had come. Greger stared after them for a 
moment in silent thought. Then he took the reins of Urko’s horse from his 
father and led the horse toward the corral. Martin, concerned over Zilo’s 
warning, hurried after his son. 


“Greger!” he cried. “It’s just as I’ve been warning you myself. You’ve 
been seen. Worse than that, someone has reported you to the police. Son, 
how many times do I have to repeat it? It’s death for a human to ride a 
horse. The next time, those gorillas might come here bringing me your dead 
body. What will I do then?” 


Greger dismissed his father’s worries with a wave of his hand. “Father,” 
he said, “being seen is not being caught. There is no proof that the gorilla’s 
report meant me. It could be someone else. Don’t worry, Father. ’m 
careful.” 


Martin shook his head. He wished that he could get Greger to see how 
terrible the situation might become. It didn’t seem worth it to Martin. He 
wore a worried expression and moved away from the corral, deep in 
thought. 


Greger was at the age when he believed that he could govern himself 
without interference from parent or police. Of course, Martin was very 
rarely stern with the boy. Martin remembered what it had been like when he 
was that age. Still, it seemed to him that Greger was not as wise as the boy 
liked to think he was. 


Martin approached the barn, behind which Virdon, Burke, and Galen 
were still hiding. He called out softly. “It’s all right,” he said. “They’ve 
gone.” 

Around the corner of the barn was a tall pile of firewood. Virdon, Burke, 
and Galen had crouched behind it. They had not seen the gorillas or heard 
the conversation. Now, at Martin’s call, they stood up. Virdon and Burke 
walked toward Martin, with Galen behind. 


Martin was still worried about his son, but these guests had become 
friends in the short time they had known Martin. The blacksmith did not 
want to burden them with his own worries, so he tried to suppress his 
concern. “The apes weren’t after you,” he said. “It was something about a 
horse that had—” Martin was interrupted by a shrill scream. 


The cry had come from nearby, behind Virdon and Burke. They tured to 
look, and they saw Galen. The chimpanzee was on the ground, crawling 
toward them. He was looking over his shoulder at something; when he 
turned to face the astronauts, Galen’s face registered terror. 


Neither Virdon nor Burke could understand what had so horrified Galen. 
They ran toward him and followed his pointing finger. They saw an evil- 
looking scorpion crawling away from the pile of firewood, close to where 
Galen had crouched. “Look at that thing,” muttered Virdon. 

Burke was bending down, trying to get some coherent words from the 
frightened chimpanzee. “All right,” said the dark-haired man, “What 
happened?” 

Galen was still too much in shock to speak plainly. Burke knelt beside 
him, and Virdon joined him. 


“What’s wrong?” asked Virdon. 


Galen was too weak to answer. He pointed, back in the direction of the 
woodpile, then collapsed completely. Virdon stood and went to look again. 
The insect was gone. Virdon looked at Burke, and both men were becoming 
greatly alarmed. 


“What is it?” asked Martin, who still did not know what the cause of the 
confusion was. He hurried to Virdon’s side, by the woodpile. He had never 
before been concerned about an ape, but this friendly chimpanzee was 
evidently a companion of the two men. 


“Tt was a tiger scorpion,” said Galen at last. His voice was weak and 
barely audible. “I tried to get away from it without making any noise. I 
didn’t want the gorillas to hear me.” 


“T should have warned you that there were scorpions near the barn here,” 
said Martin regretfully. 


Virdon hurried back to his friend. Burke looked up at Virdon, and 
suddenly the seriousness of the situation dawned on both of them. Burke 
ripped the leg of Galen’s trousers, having a difficult time with the heavy 
leather. Virdon prepared to apply first-aid. 

Galen tried to raise his arm, to make a gesture, but discovered that he 
couldn’t. He only croaked out a couple of words. “No use,” he said. 

Burke looked frightened. He didn’t like the tone of Galen’s voice. “What 
do you mean, ‘no use’?” 

Martin answered, so that Galen would not have to use his little remaining 
strength speaking. “Without the proper serum,” said the blacksmith, “the 
bite of the tiger scorpion is fatal. Always.” 

“You should have done something, Galen,” said Burke. “We could have 
handled the gorillas easier.” 

At this point, Greger rounded the comer, attracted by Galen’s scream. He 
arrived just as his father spoke and instantly understood the situation. “Your 
friend the ape is dead without that serum,” said Greger. 

“Where can we get it?” asked Virdon. 

Greger was still unsure that two human beings could be friends with any 
ape. He didn’t know whether he would want to help one, no matter how 
much the ape suffered. “Town,” said the youth curtly. 


“Okay,” said Burke. “Hang in there, Galen.” 

Burke was ready to race off toward the town, which he didn’t even know 
the name of. He was stopped by Greger. “It’s five miles,” said the boy. “By 
the time you got there and back again .. .” 

Virdon spoke up. “Martin,” he said, “I’m going to, uh, ‘borrow’ one of 
the horses.” 

“What?” cried Martin. The idea outraged and frightened him, for 
Virdon’s sake. 

“Tt’s Galen’s only chance,” said Virdon. 

Martin shook his head doubtfully. “You’d never get to the town without 
being seen.” 

“What other choice is there?” asked Virdon. 

“My father is right,” said Greger. “This chimpanzee is so important to 
you, that you’d risk almost certain death for him?” 

“He is our friend,” said Burke. “That ought to be enough.” 

“T’ve ridden before,” said Virdon. “Maybe—” 

“T’ll take a horse and go,” said Greger. 

“No way,” said Burke. “If any human takes a chance on riding for that 
serum, itll be Alan or me. Galen is our friend.” 

There was a moment’s pause. Greger looked down at the suffering Galen. 
“T’d like him to be mine, too,” he said. There was no reply from Virdon or 
Burke. 

“Believe me,” said Greger, “I know a back way. I’ve done it before, you 
haven’t. I can be there and back in no time. I’ll bring the serum. You two 
probably wouldn’t make it and Galen would die. Then you’d have caused 
two deaths for certain, and probably left the third to be discovered, not to 
mention the penalty that would fall on my father and myself.” 

There was a quick exchange of looks between Virdon and Burke. What 
Greger said made a good deal of sense. Neither of the astronauts had ever 
been to this town, while Greger said that he rode there often. Finally, 
bowing to the logic of the situation, the two men nodded their agreement. 

Greger ran back to the barn to prepare a horse for the journey. Virdon and 
Burke lifted the now unconscious Galen. Martin led them toward the barn, 


where they could prepare a sick bed for Galen without the risk of being 
spotted by gorilla patrols. Greger had placed an old, cracked saddle on the 
back of a horse, and had mounted it. Without a word of warning or farewell, 
Martin watched his son walk the horse from the barn. The blacksmith 
turned to stare at Galen, and at the chimpanzee’s two strange human 
friends. Martin heard the sound of the horse’s hooves as Greger rode away. 
“If only he hadn’t moved,” said Martin. “If only Galen had remained still. 
The scorpion never bites if you just don’t move.” He spoke to himself, and 
received no answer or comment from Virdon and Burke, who hovered over 
Galen, unsure what to do. 


Martin rubbed his eyes wearily. Outside, the sound of Greger’s horse had 
died away. All was silent. The blacksmith thought about his son, and about 
the gravely ill Galen. He didn’t know if his greatest concern was Galen’s 
scorpion bite or the danger which now centered upon his son as a result of 
it. 


Greger was true to his word. Avoiding the road and the settlements of the 
humans and poorer apes, he rode the horse across fields and through stands 
of trees on the way to the town. He ducked beneath low-hanging limbs and 
raced his horse through narrow streams. Soon he neared the village of 
Venta. 


Because the area was horse country, although apes alone were legally 
permitted to ride them, the town had a feed and grain store, a saddlery, and 
other related shops on its main street. Some human workers carried sacks of 
grain from a cart into the feed store. Outside a livery stable, two apes were 
engaged in a spirited bit of horse trading. The saddlery displayed plain but 
functional equipment; the apes had little taste for decorative or nonuseful 
items. As in every small town in the ape world, humans appeared on the 
streets only as servants or slaves of the ape masters. It appeared to Greger, 
however, that there was an abnormal amount of activity in the town for that 
particular time of day. He shrugged, putting the matter out of his mind. He 
had other things to do. 


Greger stopped at the end of the main street and considered. It would be 
foolish to ride up to the doctor’s office. He made a wide detour, heading 


back out of town a short distance. He did not dare go too far, because time 
was short; but he knew well the limits of safety. 


Greger rode beyond the furthest building of Venta, back into a dark, 
wooded area. He directed the horse into a deep cut. The horse shied a bit at 
climbing down the embankment, but Greger urged it forward. He 
dismounted and tethered the horse to a tree, then hurried back toward town. 


He ran as fast as he could; the distance was less than a quarter mile, but 
Greger was out of breath when he arrived at the doctor’s office. That was 
good. It would make his story seem more believable; after all, he wasn’t 
allowed to ride a horse. He would have had to run all the way from the 
blacksmith shop. 


The clinic was a whitewashed building near the center of the main street. 
As Greger arrived, a bandaged ape was led from the entrance by a 
uniformed ape nurse. Greger knocked at the entrance door and waited. After 
a moment, the door was opened by another ape nurse in a blue smock. 


“Well, human?” asked the nurse, looking displeased at having been 
interrupted in her work. 


“Excuse me,” said Greger with mock deference, “but my brother was 
bitten by a tiger scorpion.” 


The nurse’s expression did not change. Greger might just as well have 
announced that it was going to rain. “How long ago did this happen?” she 
asked. 


“It wasn’t very long at all,” said Greger. “Minutes. As soon as it 
happened, I ran here.” 


The nurse looked at Greger for several seconds. She was plainly 
perplexed. “Are you telling the truth?” she asked. “If it has been longer, the 
serum will not help him. It costs money, you know.” 

“T am telling the truth,” said Greger. 


The nurse sighed. She had so much responsibility, and the humans only 
made her job more difficult and more complicated. “I never know when 
humans are lying or telling the truth,” she muttered. “Ah, well, the prefect 
has ordered that the humans be kept healthy. Wait here.” 


Greger nodded. The nurse disappeared into the clinic. It seemed that 
everything was going well. The only problem would be whether the serum 


would reach Galen in time. Greger began to fret impatiently. He glanced 
down the street, fearing to see a gorilla guard that might be suspicious. He 
Saw none. 


At the end of the street was a small, open, sparsely furnished house. It 
belonged to the prefect of the district, a chimpanzee named Barlow. During 
the day, Barlow kept his official office hours in his house. Now, Barlow 
stood by a large window, staring out at the busy town. He frowned as he 
watched, evidently unhappy about something. One hand rested on the 
window sill, but the other tapped nervously against the wall. Behind 
Barlow, a door opened. At the sound he turned to see who had entered. It 
was his aide, a human named Dath, carrying a saddle. 


The human bowed his head slightly in recognition of Barlow’s authority. 
“Here’s your new saddle, Prefect Barlow,” said the aide. “It just came in.” 


“Fine,” said Barlow. He came around his desk, toward Dath. He took the 
saddle from him. 


It was a good saddle, an expensive piece of equipment that Barlow had 
ordered specially, all the way from Central City. He examined it, pleased at 
first; then, gradually, he became unhappy again. “It’s no use,” he said. “We 
have no chance of winning the race. Urko’s horse will win as usual.” 


“Tt doesn’t seem fair,” said Dath. 


Barlow stared at Dath bitterly. “Fair?” he cried. “When has Urko ever 
been fair? Look at the way he had me transferred here, from my native 
village. Urko has never been fair. He has no need to be. He is Urko.” 


There was a strained, uncomfortable silence in the office. Then Barlow 
spoke again, brooding. “And the stakes in the race!” he said. “Can you 
believe it? Half my horses, and half my lands, if I lose! And of course I’ll 
lose!” Wearily, the prefect of Venta sat at his desk. 


Greger still waited outside the clinic. He wondered for a moment if the 
nurse had forgotten him. He did not know what kind of routine was 
involved in getting the serum for humans. For a moment, he pictured how 
difficult it would be to explain to his father and the two strangers just why 
he came back empty-handed. 


At last the door to the clinic opened again. The nurse stood there, holding 
a vial. “Here is the serum,” she said. 


“Thank you,” said Greger. He didn’t even wait for instructions, but 
dashed off down the street, toward the place where he had concealed his 
horse. He turned down a small alley and headed for the woods. The nurse 
stared after him for a moment, then shrugged and returned to her work. She 
didn’t particularly care whether the serum saved a human life or not. 


Zandar, accompanied by three gorillas, walked their horses slowly through 
the gloom of the forest. It was pleasantly cool and quiet among the trees. 
They stopped when Zandar raised a hand, near the mouth of a small arroyo. 
Zandar reined up and dismounted tiredly. “We’ll make camp here,” he said. 
“I suppose we could go on to the village and stay there, but I’ve learned 
from experience. There will be too many loud-mouthed humans there, for 
the races. Urko and his races. Sometimes I wish the whole thing was 
someone else’s problem.” 


The gorillas began unloading their gear from the horses. One of the 
gorillas began gathering firewood in various sizes. Another set out to find a 
supply of fresh water. Zandar just sat on the ground, his back against a large 
tree. None of them saw Greger as he appeared above them, on a ledge 
overlooking the arroyo’s mouth. When Greger caught sight of the gorillas, 
though, he froze. For a moment he panicked; then he forced himself to think 
calmly. 


Greger remembered his father’s warnings, and then he recalled how his 
father always taught him to be cautious. Greger decided to take things 
slowly and reason them out. He watched the apes as they prepared their 
camp. So far, Greger was in no immediate danger or trouble. He wanted to 
keep it that way. Greger’s horse was tethered not far down the arroyo, at the 
closed end. 


Greger thought and arrived at his decision. He tucked the vial of serum 
inside the waistband of his trousers. Then he looked up at the sky, as though 
there might be some help coming from that quarter. There was no more 
time to waste. Greger took a deep breath and moved as silently as he could 
along the ledge. He moved above the heads of the apes. They did not see or 
hear him. He stopped when he was directly above his horse. He looked 


down and measured the distance carefully, then slipped quietly into the 
arroyo. Some gravel fell with him, making more of a noise than the boy did 
himself. Then, worse, when Greger approached, the horse whinnied in 
recognition. 

Several yards away, at the apes’ camp, the noises broke through the 
stillness of the forest. The gorillas reacted; in the calm quiet, the sounds had 
the force of an explosion. Zandar and Zilo moved toward the noises, 
curious. 


Zandar pointed, and Zilo moved to the other side of the narrow opening. 
Together they moved into the arroyo. Then, suddenly, Greger rode wildly 
out of the arroyo, right through the apes, scattering them. At the same time 
he let out a kind of war whoop as he rode by. 

“Tt’s a human!” shouted Zandar. “It’s a human on a horse! Did you see 
his face?” 

“I’m not sure,” said Zilo. “It looked to me like the son of that blacksmith. 
The one I threatened.” 


“Should we chase him?” asked one of the other gorillas. 


Before Zandar could reply, the fourth gorilla had retrieved his rifle and 
raised it. He aimed at the rapidly moving rider; it was a difficult shot, 
because of the distance and the trees. The gorilla fired, but the shot only 
tore through the thick foliage far to Greger’s left. 


“Mount up!” cried Zandar. “Ride after him! Shoot to kill!” 


The apes scrambled onto their horses, checked their weapons, and 
spurred their mounts after Greger. The chase was wild and dangerous, for 
riding at high speed through a forest was an invitation to a broken neck. 


Martin had a small hut between his blacksmith shop and the barn. There 
was only one large room, where Martin and Greger slept, ate, and rested 
after the day’s work. Galen had been moved into the hut from the barn. He 
lay on Martin’s bed, moaning deliriously. Burke sat by him, feeling the 
chimpanzee’s pulse. Virdon paced the floor. Martin stood by the large open 
window, staring out, depressed and anxious. 


Outside, the day was still warm and silent. There was nothing in the air to 
show the strain of the day’s events; far away, crops grew. Birds wheeled in 


the sky overhead. Only the sound of horse’s hooves made Martin watch the 
road anxiously. Would it be Greger? Or a squad of gorillas? 


Greger, his horse limping, rode into the barnyard. Martin, Burke, and 
Virdon ran out of the hut to meet him. “You made it!” cried Burke 
jubilantly. 

“Good work, Greger,” said Virdon. 

“Greger,” was all that Martin could say. 


The youth was still breathing hard from the chase. He slid off the horse 
and staggered a little. Then he reached into his trousers and handed the vial 
of serum to Burke, who dashed immediately to the house. Virdon remained 
outside only long enough to put his hand on Greger’s shoulder and say, 
“Thanks. For Galen.” Then Virdon, too, turned and ran toward the hut 
where the sick chimpanzee rested. Martin came nearer to his son and looked 
at him; on the father’s face was gratitude that Greger had succeeded safely. 
But Martin’s expression changed when he saw what his son was pointing to. 


“What’s that?” asked Martin, although he knew very well what it was. 


“A wound,” said Greger. Martin was silent for a moment, very afraid to 
continue the conversation. He knew there was trouble here for them both. 


“The horse!” said Martin finally. “What happened?” 


Greger was still shaken by his narrow escape. He recalled the events of 
the last hour; it seemed to him that a great deal more time had passed than 
that. He felt that he had aged a full year in the space of sixty minutes. He 
knew that the details of the scene would only fret his father needlessly. “It’s 
only a flesh wound,” he said, trying to make light of the affair. 


“T can see that,” said Martin. “But the point is, for the horse to have been 
wounded, there must have been a great deal more happening. Now we are 
in trouble!” 


Greger was impatient with his father, who always seemed to see things in 
their worst possible aspects. “It’s not serious, Father,” said Greger. “The 
bullet was deflected by the shoulder blade. The horse will be all right.” He 
turned and rubbed the wounded area. The horse made a soft nickering 
sound. Greger managed a bit of a grin. “After all,” he said, “just be glad 
they missed me.” 


“Who missed you?” demanded Martin. “Where? When?” 


Greger just shook his head and began working over the horse’s wound. 


Inside the hut, Virdon had taken the serum from Burke and was preparing to 
administer it. He had poured the serum from the vial into a large spoon. 
Burke held Galen’s shoulders and head up from the cot, to receive the 
medicine. Virdon put the bottle down and brought the spoonful of serum to 
Galen’s lips. At first, the delirious chimpanzee had no idea what was 
happening. Galen believed that he was being threatened. He swung an arm 
weakly at his imagined attacker. Virdon raised the spoon and brought it 
back out of Galen’s reach without spilling any of the serum. Burke held 
Galen’s arms; with his free hand, Virdon forced open the chimpanzee’s 
mouth, and then deftly slipped the dose of serum down Galen’s throat. 
Galen made a face, snorted, and swallowed. Almost immediately, the 
exhausted ape relaxed and went to sleep. Burke let him lie back; the 
astronaut sat on the floor beside the bed, struggling to control his emotions. 
Both men watched the still form of the chimpanzee. Galen’s face seemed 
peaceful. Virdon began pacing the room, thinking. 


“Martin says the serum works within half an hour,” he said. 
“Tf it works,” said Burke. “You know ape medicine.” 


“We’ve had experience with ape doctors before,” said Virdon in 
agreement, thinking back over their long road since crashing in this strange 
world. “I suppose I’ll go see if I can help with the horse.” Virdon went 
outside, leaving Burke alone with Galen. 


Virdon was a good deal more worried than he wanted to reveal to his 
friend. Ape medicine was an incomplete science; much of the knowledge 
that humans had discovered had been lost, and in the practice of medicine, 
the apes relied just as much on superstition and magic as they did scientific 
judgment. Virdon emerged from the hut, but he stopped in the yard as he 
saw the scene before him. Greger was working on the horse’s shoulder, 
while Martin looked on, obviously worried, nervous, and fidgety. Virdon 
guessed that something serious had happened during Greger’s journey, 
something the astronauts still knew nothing about. 


Virdon decided that the best thing would be to find out just what 
happened. When the situation concerned horses, humans were immediately 


put in jeopardy. If that was the case, on account of Galen and the astronauts’ 
worry for their friend, Virdon thought he ought to help wherever possible. 
“Let me at that, Greger,” he said. “I’m an old hand with horses.” 


For a moment Martin looked at Virdon sourly; he blamed the blond man 
for bringing trouble. Then Martin’s common sense took over. Greger 
stepped aside and Virdon began examining the horse’s wound. 


Virdon felt a chill spread through him as he saw what had happened. 
There was a creased wound on the horse’s shoulder, the path of a bullet. 
The bullet itself was still lodged against the horse’s shoulder blade. As 
Virdon explored the wound, the horse flinched and reared. Virdon knew that 
the horse was in little danger; it was the implications of the wound that 
worried him. For the bullet to be there, a gorilla had to have fired it. Virdon 
didn’t like that at all. “Let’s get this animal into the stable,” he said. “I'll 
sterilize my knife and dig it out.” 


Virdon said nothing about how the horse came to be wounded. He felt 
that if Greger wanted to talk about that, he would. Virdon contented himself 
for the present with moving to the horse’s head and taking the reins. He led 
the horse away, toward the barn. Virdon walked the animal slowly, with 
Greger and Martin following behind. Before the three humans could get the 
horse safely into the barn, there was the thunderous sound of horses on the 
road behind them. They turned to look; Virdon felt his blood run cold a 
second time as he watched Zandar and his companions, on Greger’s trail, 
ride into the yard. No one said a word. Zandar got off his horse and handed 
the reins to one of the other gorillas. He walked to Virdon, who was still 
holding the reins of the wounded horse. 


“Was it you riding a horse?” asked Zandar fiercely. “Do you deny it?” 


Virdon would not be flustered. He had been in worse situations, and 
Zandar’s aggressive manner did not impress the astronaut. He remained 
calm, thinking of bluffing through the situation. “I don’t deny anything,” he 
said. “This horse has been wounded. It must be taken care of.” 


With those words, Virdon moved as though to continue. He turned his 
back on Zandar and started forward, urging the horse toward the barn. 
Greger looked at Martin, but the blacksmith had nothing to suggest. The 
two humans followed Virdon for a couple of steps, until Zandar stopped 
them all. 


“Halt!” cried Zandar. “Stop right there, or my guards will shoot you 
down where you stand. We have plenty of horses. A wounded horse is of no 
importance to me.” Zandar turned to Zilo. “Arrest him!” he said. “Take him 
to the village. We’ll have to make an example of him.” 


Zilo nodded. He was clearly pleased at having the chance to harass the 
humans. He gave Greger an ugly look. “I’ll take the son, too,” he said with 
an evil grin. “He’s probably guilty, too. We have witnesses in town.” 


“You do not!” cried Martin. He was ignored. 


Zilo jumped down from his horse and moved toward the humans, who 
still faced the barn. They had not moved since Zandar ordered them to 
remain still. The other two gorillas dismounted as well, and they seized 
Virdon. Zilo came toward Greger; the youth stepped forward, holding up a 
hand. “Let him go,” he said. “I rode the horse.” 


The look on Zilo’s face was terrible to see. There was an evil satisfaction, 
a fulfilled but horrible longing as he stared at Greger. “So it was you, after 
all,” said Zilo. “I’m glad of that. I told Zandar that it was you. You may win 
me a promotion. What do you think about that?” 


Virdon and Martin looked toward the boy. Their feelings were complex 
and painful. “Greger,” said Virdon pleadingly, “don’t do this just to save my 
neck.” 


“Please,” said Martin. “He’s young. He meant no harm. There was no 
other way.” 

There was a moment of silence. It was clear to both Zilo and Zandar that 
the situation had grown better, for the gorillas. Zilo realized that Martin had 
given the game away. He nodded to Greger. “His own father confirms it,” 
said Zilo. 


“Let the other go free,” said Zandar. 


Zilo and a gorilla dragged Greger and threw him on a horse. The two 
apes tied Greger’s hands and ankles. Virdon was released. Zandar stood 
apart, overseeing the operation. Finally, Greger was a helpless captive, 
tossed crosswise across the flanks of the horse, unable to move his arms or 
legs. Zandar mounted and led the group away, pausing only for one last 
remark to Martin. “Thank you, old man,” he said. “You will be invited to 
see the execution as part of the celebration, after the race.” Zandar laughed. 


The gorillas wheeled their horses and galloped out of the barnyard. Virdon 
and Martin stared disconsolately after them. There was nothing they could 
do. 


SIX 


The excitement in the village of Venta grew. Business was concluded and 
humans and apes went home; the evening meal was eaten in a spirit of 
anticipation. The day of the race was approaching, and that was for many 
the high point in an otherwise drab daily existence. 


Night fell, and Greger, now confined to the town’s stocks, was alone in 
his miserable and hopeless gloom. The night was chilly; no one either cared 
or dared to take pity on the youth, and Greger passed a night filled with 
discomfort and sorrow. The next morning dawned, and once again the 
inhabitants of the village poured forth, eager and curious. Zandar, followed 
by his ubiquitous shadow, Zilo, swaggered down the single main street of 
the town. Wherever Zandar went, he was greeted by respectful citizens and 
humans. Zandar reveled in the recognition. He demonstrated his power 
upon the innocent bodies of human slaves. Zilo encouraged him and 
applauded him. 


Zandar reached the stocks and stared for a moment at the imprisoned 
Greger, locked with his head and hands dangling through the wooden 
barrier. “Did you sleep well, human?” asked Zandar maliciously. 


“Did you expect me to?” said Greger. 


“That problem should cause you no further concern,” said Zandar, 
stifling a yawn. “After the race, you’ll have no problem sleeping. Ever 
again.” The gorilla was pleased by his own wit, but he did not laugh. He 
waited for Zilo to do that for him. Zandar just stood by and accepted Zilo’s 
appreciative praise. 


At Martin’s house, the atmosphere was anxious and tense. Martin himself 
was a grief-numbed man. He tried to work at his anvil, but his concentration 
was disturbed. His actions were almost reflexive, occupying no part of his 
thoughts. 


From the hut itself, Virdon and Burke walked toward him. He did not 
notice them until Virdon spoke. “Galen is recovering fast,” said the 
astronaut. 


Martin looked up and nodded. It was evident that, as much as he liked his 
guests, he was not really interested. 


Burke understood the problem. “We want to help Greger,” he said. “We 
owe him that much.” 


“T could be petty,” said Martin. “A small man would say, ‘You got my 
son in this terrible trouble.’ I admit, I even thought that last night. But 
there’s nothing to be done.” 


“There is always something,” said Virdon. “Not until Greger, you, Pete, 
Galen, and myself are dead is there a time to say that nothing can be done.” 


“Tf there was any way,” said Martin, “anything, would I be standing here, 
working for the apes?” 


“We can talk to the prefect,” said Virdon. “Greger rode the horse to save 
an ape’s life.” 

“The prefect won’t listen to a human,” said Martin morosely. 

“Then we’ ll try something else,” said Burke. 


Martin considered the words of the two men. He realized what good 
friends they were, to him; a few days before, they had been total strangers. 
Now, they were virtually offering up their lives in an effort to help him. “I 
don’t want you harmed,” he said. “You can’t help Greger.” 


“We’ ll just go into town and look around,” said Virdon. “That would be 
the first step in any event. We need to gather information. We don’t even 
know where Zandar took your son. Venta isn’t a special production area, is 
it? We don’t need special identification?” 

Martin shook his head, unable to become enthusiastic over the 
astronauts’ offer of aid. He had lived in the area too long, he knew what 
kind of trouble they were courting. “The new prefect, Barlow,” he said. “He 
lets humans come and go freely.” 

“Barlow?” asked Burke. 


Virdon looked at his friend thoughtfully; the name Barlow had registered 
on his memory as well as Burke’s. Neither of them could place it 


immediately, however. Virdon was about to ask Martin some more 
questions, trying to pin down the identity of the prefect, but he was 
interrupted. 


“Barlow?” came Galen’s voice, unsteady but much improved. Virdon and 
Burke turned to see the chimpanzee walking slowly toward them. His 
movements were still a bit wobbly, but his expression and manner were 
cheerful. He had returned to his place as a member of their team. 


Virdon walked toward Galen, happy that the ape was feeling better but 
still concerned for his recovery. “You’re supposed to stay in bed. You 
remember what Martin said. The serum has done its job, and the rest is up 
to your body. You should be resting quietly.” 


Galen looked scornfully at Virdon. “I am quiet,” he said. “At least, I’m as 
quiet as I ever am.” 


“You were a lot quieter yesterday,” said Burke. “After you passed out.” 


Galen ignored that. He turned his attention to Martin instead. “Was this 
Barlow the prefect at Cela before he came here?” he asked. 


Martin thought for a moment. “Yes,” he said, “I think he was.” 
“T thought so,” said Galen. 


Burke interrupted him. “I know what you’re thinking, Galen, my furry 
friend. But we can talk to him as well as you can. You turn around, head 
back for the house, and climb back into the sack.” 


“You only think you know what I’m thinking,” said Galen. 
“T’m a match for any sick Galen any day of the week,” said Burke. 
“Barlow is my friend,” said Galen. “He’II listen to me.” 


“We’ll tell him we’re delivering your message,” said Virdon. “We’ll say 
that you’re too weak from the scorpion bite to come.” 


“A great idea,” said Burke. 

“A terrible idea,” said Galen. 

“Do you have something better?” asked Virdon. 

“To make it more convincing,” said Galen, “I’ll come along and faint in 
his presence.” 

“Very funny!” said Burke, shaking his head. “Galen, I wonder how you 
got along without us before we met.” 


“As IT recall,” said the chimpanzee, “life seemed a lot less complicated.” 
“Tl bet,” said Burke. 


Martin had listened to their banter, and in it somewhere he saw a small 
glimmer of hope. “Is Barlow really your friend?” he asked. “Would he 
listen to you? Might he save Greger?” The note of pleading in the man’s 
voice was terribly poignant, and his three guests were each moved by 
compassion. 


Galen dropped the light tone he had adopted with Burke, and turned 
seriously to Martin. “I’ll do what I can, I promise you that,” he said. “You 
have to remember that we’re fugitives. I don’t know how much my request 
will be honored.” Galen turned to the astronauts again. “Let’s be on our 
way,” he said. 


Burke stared openmouthed. He turned to his friend but he couldn’t say 
anything for a moment. Virdon felt the same thing. “He’s stubborn asa... 
as a—” the blond man had difficulty coming up with a proper comparison. 


“He’s stubborn as an ape!” said Burke. 


Virdon decided to give his argument one last try. “Galen,” he said, “be 
reasonable. Venta is five miles from here. You’re just not strong enough to 
walk that far.” 


“You have enough trouble when you’re perfectly healthy,” said Burke. 
Galen only glared. 


“An ape of my wealth and position, with two human servants, doesn’t 
walk,” said the young chimpanzee. He adopted a snobbish air. Neither 
Burke nor Vindon understood what he was hinting at; the two men only 
looked at each other and shrugged. Galen continued. “May I borrow a 
horse, Martin?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes!” said Martin. 


“Fine, then,” said Galen, still pretending to be a rich and bored ape from 
Central City. “You two walk. Maintain a respectful distance behind my 
horse. After all, even though I enjoy your company, I have to keep up 
discipline. You humans would be running all over otherwise. It would be 
chaos.” 


Virdon and Burke could only exchange looks. Galen loved to play roles; 
now, though, it seemed necessary. To the two astronauts, it was a tiresome 


repetition. Whenever Galen played a role, Burke and Virdon also played 
roles. And they were always the same roles. Slaves. 


Some time later, Galen rode into the village on a horse, with Virdon and 
Burke following meekly on foot, as slaves. Virdon spotted something and 
gave a small nudge to Burke, who followed his stare. They saw Martin’s 
son, Greger, locked cruelly in the town’s stocks. Galen gave no sign that he 
recognized the youth, but that was consistent with the role that the 
chimpanzee was playing. As they passed, Greger saw them and recognized 
his father’s friends. He almost called out to them. 


Virdon could see that Greger, in his fatigue and loneliness, was about to 
spoil their deception. He felt sorry for the youth, but for the eventual 
success of their plan, there could be no connection between Greger and the 
ape and his “slaves.” Virdon made a surreptitious gesture to keep Greger 
from attracting attention. Greger closed his mouth without saying anything, 
and Galen rode on, past the boy. Virdon and Burke followed, acting as 
though they had never seen Martin’s son before in their lives. The three 
fugitives approached the house of the prefect; it had been described to them 
in detail by the blacksmith. 

Inside, in the office, Prefect Barlow sat at his desk, working. Although 
the time of the race was rapidly drawing near, the prefect still had the daily 
routines to follow. The inner door opened, and Barlow, glad of the 
interruption, looked up to see who it was. His aide, Dath, entered. 

“There’s someone to see you, sir,” said Dath. 

“Who?” asked Barlow. 

“He didn’t give a name, sir.” 

“If he doesn’t have an appointment,” said Barlow, “I’m too busy.” 

Dath persisted. “He says he’s a friend from Cela.” 

Barlow stopped his writing. The name of the prefect’s home village 
brought a thoughtful expression to his face. He puzzled over the identity of 
his visitor for a moment, then gestured to Dath to admit the person. Dath 
stepped back through the doorway. “Please come in,” said the human 
assistant. 


Dath stepped aside as Galen, followed by the two astronauts, crossed the 
threshold into Barlow’s office. 


“Thank you,” said Galen importantly. “That will be all. Prefect Barlow 
will want to speak to me in private.” Dath understood what Galen meant, 
and closed the door on his way out. 


Barlow immediately recognized Galen and the two humans. He was 
delighted to have a visit from them, and rose from his chair. He started 
across the floor toward them, a friendly greeting on his lips, but at the last 
moment he restrained himself. He waited for a few seconds until he heard 
Dath closing the outer door; evidently Dath knew when his presence was no 
longer required, and took the opportunity to go out on some errand of his 
own. 


“Tt is better that your aide not know who we are,” said Galen. “This isn’t 
Cela, after all.” 


“Galen!” cried Barlow, confident that he wouldn’t be overheard. “What 
are you doing here? You must be mad!” 


“Of course,” said Galen, smiling. “But nonetheless, I had to see you. It 
was only good luck that you’re prefect here.” 


“T see,” said Barlow, a little of his enthusiasm dropping away. To the 
prefect, it was the same old story, one that he had experienced too often, 
first in Cela, then in Venta. He registered his disappointment that the visit 
was not purely social, that it had been proven once again that no one ever 
loved a prefect for himself alone. Barlow moved back behind his desk, 
behind the official symbol of his power and authority. He stood for a 
moment, uncomfortably shuffling papers on the desk, staring down at the 
petty matters that were his life. Then he looked up again at Galen. He 
sighed; then he sat down and folded his hands on the desk top. “I take it that 
you’re in trouble again,” he said. 

“No,” said Galen, “we’re not.” 

“But a friend of ours is,” said Virdon. 


“Trouble follows you three,” said Barlow. “Or else you drag it around. 
Who is it? What kind of trouble?” 


“A human,” said Burke. “For riding a horse.” 


Barlow rubbed his forehead and sat back wearily. The day had barely 
begun, and already he was faced with a difficult problem. It seemed that 
people always came to him expecting that he could pardon their friends and 
relatives from the most heinous crimes. “Oh, that one,” he said finally, 
looking from Galen to Burke to Virdon. “I know the case. Yesterday, wasn’t 
it? He’s in the stocks now. That was Zandar’s doing. I’m not one for locking 
someone up in those torture devices, myself.” 

“He’s a good boy,” said Virdon. 


“1 don’t doubt it,” said Barlow. “Young Greger. It’s a pity that he’s your 
friend.” Barlow shook his head with finality. “There’s nothing I can do.” 

“But he saved my life!” cried Galen. 

“What do you mean, there’s nothing you can do?” asked Burke. 

Barlow looked at Burke silently for a long moment. He wished that the 
impetuous human could trade places with the prefect, just for an hour. “I 
meant what I said,” murmured Barlow. 

“Galen was bitten by a scorpion,” said Burke. “He would have died if 
Greger hadn’t come into town for the serum. It’s that simple. He broke a 
law to save an ape’s life.” 

Virdon came up to Barlow’s desk. “He did it for one of your own kind!” 
he said. “It isn’t as though Greger stole a horse to go joy-riding around the 
countryside. This case has too many extenuating circumstances to let the 
boy die.” 

“What do you want me to do?” asked Barlow. “I’m helpless against 
Zandar.” 

“Tf you explained the situation to Zaius—” said Virdon. 

Barlow interrupted him. “Do you want me to appeal to Zaius on the 
grounds that Greger saved the life of an outlaw?” 

Burke was becoming impatient. The meeting was not going as he had 
expected that it would. “You wouldn’t have to tell Zaius that,” he said. 

“You don’t know,” said Barlow. “A case like this, I have reports, 
documents, things that have to be filled out and filed. . .” 

“You could get around all of that if you tried,” said Virdon. 


“Don’t you think I’d like to?” asked Barlow, with genuine anguish in his 
voice. “Do you think I enjoy watching justice and decency ignored in favor 
of order and paperwork?” 

“Of course not!” said Galen. “Barlow, just be reasonable.” 


“Be reasonable,” said Barlow in a soft voice. He stood up and went to his 
window. He looked outside. There were apes lounging along the dusty road. 
They were there every day, whether there was a race scheduled or not. The 
apes congregated together, with little to do except make trouble for the 
humans. And Zandar and the gorilla guards did nothing to stop them. The 
humans bustled about, trying to avoid any confrontations with the apes. 
Barlow sympathized with them; what a poor life they had to lead, a life of 
running and avoiding. Apes like Zandar just aggravated the situation, 
almost encouraging the others to treat the humans in more degrading ways. 
And the results of all their cruelty crossed his desk as statistics to be sent to 
Central City. Sometimes the job was more than Barlow could bear. Dath 
took some of the burden, but the difficult parts of the job could not be 
delegated. That was something that Galen and his two human friends would 
never understand; that despite Barlow’s own private ideas, his public duty 
remained. 


“There was a time when I tried to be reasonable,” he said in a low voice. 
“Now I’m less reasonable. And more safe.” He turned around and faced 
them again. “I hate it here,” he said passionately. “I want to go home. 
There’s a chance that I can—if I keep my record clean.” 


“Ah,” said Burke bitterly, “I see.” 


Galen looked disappointed. “Is your job more important than Greger’s 
life?” he asked. 


Once more Barlow rubbed his weary eyes. How long would Galen and 
the humans press him? Why couldn’t they understand something so simple 
that even Dath comprehended and felt pity? There was a point at which 
Barlow knew he was no longer the conscience of his world; he had reached 
that point long ago. 

“Tt isn’t a difficult thing for someone in your position,” said Galen. 


“T have some sympathy for humans,” said Barlow with a great deal of 
ambivalence. “You know that well. But that is for humans when they 


behave and know their place. The young one is a fool. He deserves 
punishment.” 


“Death!” cried Burke. “For saving Galen’s life?” 


“No,” said Barlow. “For breaking a simple but important law. It’s a 
wonder the horse didn’t kill him. Those laws are made to protect humans, 
also. Only apes know how to handle horses.” 


“1 don’t think you really believe that,” said Virdon. “I’ve ridden horses 
since I was ten years old. That’s just another one of your ancient ape bits of 
old wives’ nonsense.” 


“Humans can’t ride like apes,” said Barlow. “It’s been proven. It has 
something to do with skeletal structure or something.” 


Galen snorted derisively. “From what I’ve heard these last many months, 
Alan and Pete could have given you quite a long list of things that apes 
couldn’t do. Where they came from, it was proven, too.” 


“Tf it makes any difference,” said Burke, “I know personally that Alan is 
as good on a horse as anybody in this world.” 


Barlow’s mouth opened, as he began to reply. Neither Galen nor his two 
astronaut friends had presented Barlow with an adequate answer to the 
prefect’s challenge. But something made Barlow fall silent once more. He 
studied the men, thinking. Perhaps, he told himself, perhaps he could use 
these humans. His attention moved from Virdon and Burke back to Galen. 


“T must be certain of some things first,” said Barlow. “Before I make any 
kind of decision, you have to understand that I am in an extremely 
vulnerable position. Is he telling the truth?” 


Galen smiled. “One thing that I came to learn early in our association is 
that my friends do not lie,” he said. “Remember that they are not typical 
humans.” 


Barlow nodded distractedly. The beginnings of an idea were forming in 
his shrewd mind. He didn’t have all the details clear as yet, and he was 
slightly frustrated and tantalized by the possibilities. He remained silent, 
and his three guests waited patiently. “Let me put it this way,” said Barlow 
to Virdon, “I would be better able to judge things if you would be willing to 
prove your skill is not limited to talk.” 


“That seems reasonable,” said Galen. 


“T am a cautious ape,” said Barlow. 


Virdon remained still for a moment, studying Barlow. “How does this 
affect Greger?” he asked. “That was the reason we came here.” 


Barlow drew himself up, trying to look like more of an official than a 
friend. “I am prefect here,” he said. “I will handle this in my own way.” 


“There isn’t much time,” said Burke. “And Greger’s not in your best 
accommodations, either.” 


“First, Virdon will ride my horse,” said Barlow. “Then we’ll talk about 
Greger.” 


Barlow, followed by Galen and the two astronauts, went out the back 
door and along a narrow footpath to a small corral. “That is my horse,” said 
Barlow. “The brown horse with the black mane in the corner. Its name is 
Woda.” Human handlers were working with the horse. Virdon saw that it 
was a high-strung animal, almost unmanageable. The handlers moved 
cautiously while putting a bridle on it. There was no saddle. Virdon studied 
Woda closely, his brow creased in a thoughtful expression. Burke looked 
first at the horse, then at Virdon. He was obviously worried. 


Virdon spoke to Barlow. “He’s never been ridden, has he?” 


Barlow maintained his poise. He did not want to dupe Virdon into 
anything, because Barlow was an honorable ape. But, on the other hand, 
this was a situation out of which Barlow might be able to win valuable 
rewards. The prefect knew that he had to proceed carefully in order to 
satisfy both his desires and his sense of honor. “No,” he said blandly, “he’s 
a killer. No ape has been able to ride him.” 


Virdon laughed softly at Barlow’s words. It had seemed in the prefect’s 
office that this was to be a simple test of Virdon’s riding ability. Virdon 
could not understand why the test had to be with a killer horse. After a 
shrewd, penetrating glance at Barlow, Virdon turned away. His expression 
was disbelieving, and when he spoke, his voice was calm. “Forget it,” he 
said. 


Galen reacted with surprise. He had not expected his friend to avoid such 
a challenge as this. Barlow had the same reaction. The prefect frowned. 
“Then you aren’t the great rider you say you are,” he said. “That makes me 
unhappy.” Barlow’s half-formed plans seemed to die there. 


Virdon turned back to face Barlow. The astronaut could sense that there 
was more involved here than the question of the human’s riding ability. This 
test was part of some scheme of Barlow’s, and Virdon decided that he could 
scheme as well as the prefect. “Give me one good reason why I should risk 
my neck on a wild horse,” he said. 


Barlow’s mouth widened slightly in a brief smile. He knew that Virdon 
was much more clever than any other human the prefect had known; but 
nevertheless, he was surprised that Virdon had interpreted the situation so 
quickly. The time for bargaining had begun. “If you can ride him,” said 
Barlow, still hedging against making a commitment, “and break him, I may 
be very helpful to you.” 


“Here it comes,” said Burke. 

“Prefect Barlow,” said Galen, “this young human may not mean anything 
to you, but he saved my life. Are you playing games with us?” 

Barlow shook his head. “It isn’t me who’s playing the game.” 

Virdon looked at Barlow, and saw that the prefect was perfectly serious. 
The blond man was convinced that the ape was not merely using Greger as 
a pawn in some devious intrigue. Virdon looked at Burke, then at Galen. 
The astronaut and the chimpanzee shrugged. “Well,” said Virdon, “let’s find 
out what’s going on. There’s only one way to do that.” He turned to Barlow. 
“All right,” he said “T’ll give it a try.” 

Barlow smiled, evidently very pleased. “I’m glad,” he said. “I had a 
feeling that you would.” 

“T had a feeling that you had that feeling,” said Burke. 

Barlow went up to the corral and called to the horse handlers. “Put a 
saddle on Woda,” he shouted. The handlers nodded. 

“T’ll bet your workmen out there are happy about having to put a saddle 
on a killer horse,” said Burke. 

“They’re good handlers,” said Barlow. “They know how to protect 
themselves.” 

“Don’t talk like that,” said Galen. “It makes me worry for Alan.” 

“Don’t worry,” said Virdon, “I know what I’m doing, too.” 

“T hope so,” said Barlow. 


The handlers saddled Woda and brought the angry horse to the fence. 
Virdon climbed the fence and touched the horse’s face, then the top of its 
head, letting Woda nuzzle his arm and get used to his smell. After a while, 
Virdon began to climb into the saddle. The horse reared; as Woda brought 
its forelegs down, Virdon slid into the saddle. Woda reared again, nearly 
unseating Virdon; the blond man was halfway on, but he forced himself into 
riding position. The handlers prepared to move away. Virdon made a final 
check of the saddle and bridle. He was all set. 


“Let him go!” cried Virdon. The handlers backed away, and Virdon was 
alone on Woda. The ride was on. 


Woda bucked and rolled, trying to dislodge the unpleasant weight on his 
back. Virdon, who had ridden unbroken horses many times in his childhood 
and youth, could almost predict what the animal would try next. He shifted 
his weight and grasped with his legs. Woda snorted fiercely, but Virdon 
would not be shaken off. When Woda realized this after a time, he stopped 
bucking and began running. Horse and rider sped across the corral, over the 
fence, and across the fields in a dead run. 


“T don’t believe it,” murmured Burke. 

“But you said that Alan was the best rider in the world,” said Galen. 
“T was just saying,” said Burke. “I wasn’t necessarily believing.” 
“Now you tell me,” said Galen. 


They watched as Virdon, using the reins, began to guide Woda around the 
fields, so that the run was no longer a blind, half-mad dash but a controlled 
gallop. 

After a few minutes, when it became evident to those watching Virdon 
that the astronaut had the horse completely under his command, Burke, 
Galen, and Barlow were too astonished and elated to speak. As he flashed 
by the corral, Virdon managed a small smile of satisfaction; he was too 
busy to speak. Gradually, the exertions took their toll, and Woda slowed 
down. Virdon let the animal canter about the area, and then walked the 
horse back toward the corral. The handlers took the hard-breathing Woda. 
Barlow jumped down inside the corral and ran up to his horse; the prefect 
threw his arms around Woda’s neck. “What a beautiful animal!” said 
Barlow. 


“Have you asked yourself why none of the ape riders were able to do 
that?” asked Burke. 

Barlow turned to Virdon. “That was good riding,” he said. “For a 
human,” he added, in a sly voice. 

Virdon looked briefly at Burke. Burke just shook his head. “Thanks,” 
said the blond man to the ape. “I’m glad you were watching.” 

“T don’t think I ever saw a horse go so fast in my life,” said Barlow. “It 
was really amazing.” 

“He is a beautiful horse,” said Virdon, turning and walking toward the 
fence where his friends sat. 

“Tired?” asked Galen. 

“T’m a little winded,” admitted Virdon. “But I haven’t had a ride like that 
in years. It was terrific.” 

“T’m still amazed,” said Barlow. 

“Maybe that’s because you’ve never seen a human jockey before,” said 
Burke. 

“Jockey,” said Barlow, musing. “Why did you say ‘jockey’ and not 
‘rider’ ?” 

“Because anyone can ride a horse,” said Burke. “But a jockey knows 
horses.” 

“Exactly,” said Barlow. “I was thinking much the same thing while I 
watched Virdon put on his excellent display. Now, I have a proposition for 
you. It ought to be clear that there are things that I want, and I’m perfectly 
willing to help you, if you’ll help me. You know me well enough to realize 
that Pll stick to my word.” 

“Of course,” said Galen. 

“We’re not questioning that,” said Virdon. “What’s the deal?” 

“I’ve been challenged to a race,” said Barlow, his expression becoming 
suddenly intent and serious. “I’m to put up my best horse against the fastest 
horse in this territory. I want you to ride Woda.” 

Barlow’s announcement hit like a bolt of lightning. There was only 
stunned silence for several seconds, as the three fugitives considered what 
the prefect had said. Galen was the first of the three to speak up. “He can’t 


ride in a race,” said the young chimpanzee. “He’d be seen. Humans aren’t 
allowed to ride.” 


Barlow knew that fact as well as anyone. He nodded. “Well,” he said, his 
voice suddenly that of a person formulating a deception or suggesting a 
conspiracy, “I do have some influence with Zaius. Not a great deal, but 
enough so that he would listen to my request. I think that I could get him to 
make an exception, for a single race. What do you say?” 

“Is that a deal?” asked Burke. 

“As I recall it,” said Galen, “a deal has two hands.” 

“Why should I say anything?” asked Virdon. “I’m not interested in 
racing.” 

Barlow held up a hand to stop Virdon. “Wait,” he said. “I wasn’t finished. 
Of course, I have something in mind to pay you back for helping me.” 

“What were you thinking?” asked Virdon. 

“Ride Woda in the race,” said Barlow, “and I will get Zaius to pardon 
your friend, Greger. If you win.” 

There was only a moment’s hesitation. “I'll ride,” said Virdon. “That’s 
the deal that I expected.” 

“Just a moment,” said Galen. “What if he loses? A good horse and a 
good rider don’t guarantee a win.” 

Barlow frowned. “I know that,” he said. “But I have confidence in Woda, 
and I have just as much faith in Virdon. I know what I’ve just seen, and I 
don’t think there’s a horse in the territory that could match it.” 

“What if there is?” asked Burke. 

“In that case,” said Barlow, “I won’t be able to save Greger from Zandar. 
Your young human friend will die. But if Virdon doesn’t ride, then Greger 
is certain to be shot anyway.” 

“Yes,” said Virdon. 

“If you could get a pardon for Greger if Virdon wins,” said Burke, “why 
couldn’t you get a pardon if Virdon loses?” 

“Virdon’s victory will be a wedge,” said Barlow. “Something that I can 
use against Zaius. It’s all tied up together. You don’t have sufficient 
knowledge of the workings of the ape mind.” 


“That’s for sure,” said Burke. 

“But I do,” said Galen, “and I agree with Pete.” 

“You, Galen, don’t have sufficient knowledge of the workings of the 
official ape mind.” 

“Meaning Zaius,” said Virdon. 

“And meaning me, too,” said Barlow, smiling. 


“Another thing,” said Burke. “Alan, you’ll be riding in a race with apes 
all over the place. And every one of them will be hating the idea of a human 
on horseback. That’s looking for too much trouble in just the right place. I 
don’t like that part of it at all.” 


“T said I’d arrange for permission,” said Barlow. 

“A lot of good that will do when a hundred apes start pointing rifles at 
him,” said Burke. 

“There will be protection,” said Barlow. 

“Who will protect him from the protection?” asked Galen. 

“T’ve still got a feeling there’s some kind of catch in this,” said Burke. 

“Remember the joke about why the guy played in a crooked gambling 
house, Pete?” asked Virdon. “Because it was the only game in town.” 

“Your jokes haven’t improved any in the last few thousand years,” said 
Burke. 

Virdon laughed. “What I mean is, you’re ignoring the main point. We 
don’t have a choice. I have to try, I have to win. For Greger.” 

“That’s it, precisely,” said Barlow. 

“Prefect,” said Galen, “I hope Woda wins, of course, but I want your 
written promise that nothing will happen to Alan if he loses.” 

Barlow nodded. “I promise that I won’t interfere in any way with his 
departure from Venta.” There was no mention made of Zandar’s potential 
intervention. But, as Barlow had explained, the prefect’s jurisdiction over 
the gorilla garrison was virtually non-existent. Barlow, in what he thought 
was a gracious gesture, added to his statement. “The promise applies to all 
three of you, naturally,” he said. 

Burke was still dubious. “What about this ape he’s going to race 
against?” he asked. “Will he cause trouble?” 


“Why should he?” asked Barlow. “It’s only a race.” 


As if to underscore the naive quality of Barlow’s answer, Urko and a party 
of uniformed gorillas rode into Venta the next morning. Even the garrison 
of local patrol gorillas moved aside as the powerful general of the ape 
military forces rode by. It seemed to many who watched that Urko and his 
troopers made more noise and raised more dust than four gorillas on 
horseback ought to. There was not a citizen or slave of Venta who did not 
recognize Urko, and the word of his arrival spread quickly. 


The day had only begun, but it was the day of the great race. The 
excitement that had infected everyone for the previous few days had grown 
to proportions that had the police and the prefect worried. From Barlow’s 
house, runners with security orders kept entering and leaving. 

The front door of the prefect’s house opened again, and Galen, Burke, 
and Virdon emerged. They walked to the street, where Galen’s horse had 
been tied. Galen was about to mount the animal when Virdon glanced down 
the street. “Wait a minute,” said Virdon. He grabbed his two friends and 
stopped them. They looked in the direction the blond man indicated. 

Urko, backed by his three hand-picked soldiers, were slowly approaching 
on horseback. 

“Tt figures,” said Burke. The three fugitives darted for cover around the 
corner of the house. Several tense moments later, Urko and the troopers 
rode past, not having seen the trio. Galen, Burke, and Virdon watched Urko 
go by. 

“What’s Urko doing here?” asked Galen. 

“Tt could be an incredible coincidence,” said Virdon. 

“Somehow, I don’t believe it,” said Burke. 

One of Barlow’s handlers walked by, leading a horse to a watering 
trough. Galen stepped forward from his hiding place and spoke to the 
human. “You,” he said imperiously. “Do you know who Urko is?” 

“Yes, sir,” said the handler. “Of course.” 

“T just saw him,” said Galen. “Does he come to this town often?” 

“No, sir. Only for something important. Like the big race.” 


Virdon had been listening, and the man’s words made him more and 
more unhappy; with a sinking feeling he asked, “You mean the race with 
Barlow’s horse?” 


The handler smiled. “Is there any other race?” 
Galen dismissed the handler, who led the horse on down the street. 


“That Barlow’s cute,” said Burke. “He won’t interfere in any way with 
our departure from Venta. He won’t have to. Urko will take care of that!” 


“T thought he was our friend,” said Virdon. 

“His friend,” said Burke, pointing to Galen. 

“We could leave now,” said Galen. 

“What about Greger?” asked Virdon. 

“T said we could,” said Galen. “I didn’t say we should.” 


“Boy,” said Burke, hitting his head with the palm of one hand, “are we 
ever boxed in! If Alan doesn’t ride, Greger gets shot. Welcome to Venta and 
have a happy day!” 


SEVEN 


Barlow’s stomach was bothering him. He had eaten a much smaller 
breakfast than usual, allowing Dath to finish the fruits and nuts that the 
prefect was unable to eat. Still, Barlow felt faintly sick. The feeling didn’t 
improve any when Barlow went to his window and saw that Urko and his 
company had arrived, had taken rooms for their stay, and were walking 
toward the office of the prefect. Barlow stood by the window, almost 
hypnotized by the sight of the powerful gorilla swaggering along the street 
toward him. After a moment, Barlow shook off the effect and sat down at 
his desk, his face creased with a frown of deep concern. This was the day of 
the race, and everything about it made Barlow even more miserable. 


The prefect of the village of Venta sat and waited for Urko. Barlow 
folded his hands, intending to stay in that position until Urko arrived. He 
did not move as he heard the sound of heavy footsteps outside. There was 
no knock on the door; it just opened, and Urko entered. The gorilla came 
into Barlow’s inner office and stood, staring, for a moment. Then he spoke, 
“What’s this I hear?” he asked. 

“What do you mean?” asked Barlow, still sitting, still holding his hands 
folded in front of him. 

Urko almost snarled. “You know exactly what I mean,” he said. “Are you 
seriously thinking of using a human jockey in the race?” 

“Ah,” said Barlow. “Permission has already been granted by Zaius.” 

“We are a good distance from Zaius,” said Urko, more mildly. “And 
permission has not been granted by me. What would you do if I said your 
human could not ride?” 

Barlow stared; his upper lip was beaded with perspiration. “I would find 
another jockey,” said the prefect. 

Urko laughed. “Of course,” he said. “And afterward you’d complain to 
Zaius. But that wouldn’t do you any good. What could Zaius do to me? 
You’re a bigger fool than I thought, Barlow. What chance will a human 


have against my rider? All Zaius has done is give you enough rope to hang 
yourself.” 


“We'll see,” answered Barlow tightly. 


“Who is this human who’s crazy enough to ride against one of Urko’s 
apes?” asked the general. 


Barlow shrugged. “What difference does it make?” he asked. “He’s just a 
human.” 


Urko nodded. He looked around the room thoughtfully. “Has he ever 
ridden a horse before?” he asked in a casual manner. 


There was a slight pause. “Yes,” said Barlow. “He’s quite good.” 


Urko gave the prefect a cruel smile. Barlow had walked right into Urko’s 
trap. “Then you won’t object if we raise the stakes a little, will you?” 


Barlow perspired even more freely. His hands were still folded in front of 
him. His mind raced. He didn’t see how he could avoid Urko’s crafty 
maneuver. Barlow had already admitted that the human had ridden a horse, 
in defiance of Urko’s own dictates. Barlow tried to stall, but he realized that 
would do no good. Finally, unhappily, he said, “How much?” 


“All your horses,” said Urko harshly. “If you lose, all your horses. And 
all your lands.” 


Barlow was stunned for a moment by the magnitude of what Urko was 
saying. If Barlow agreed, and lost, he would be reduced to the level of a 
propertyless human, without anything in the world but his personal freedom 
and his reputation as an honest ape. The idea of losing everything appalled 
Barlow, but there was no way to get out of it. “And if I win?” he said 
tensely. 


Urko laughed at the very thought. Barlow and his human jockey, beating 
Urko’s fastest horse, his most experienced rider? The foolishness of the idea 
made Urko expansive. He wondered what Barlow might be thinking, what 
greedy visions might be passing through that simple, country ape mind. 
“What would you like?” asked the general, prepared to be generous. 


Barlow had reached the point in the negotiations which he both feared 
and longed for. This was the reason for the bargaining with Virdon and 
Galen. This was the reason that he was prepared to risk all that he owned in 
the world. He dreaded speaking, for fear that Urko would deny him. He 


summoned up the courage. “Transfer me back to Cela,” he said, swallowing 
hard. 


Urko laughed out loud again. Barlow had proven himself to be even 
simpler than Urko had estimated. With the opportunity to name great sums 
of money and property, the prefect would settle for such a trivial stake? It 
seemed outrageous to Urko. It seemed almost as though the prefect had 
spent too much time in the company of humans. “Certainly,” said Urko. “If 
that’s what you want.” The gorilla turned his back on Barlow and walked to 
the door. Barlow watched him go, grateful that the interview was over; the 
prefect unfolded his hands, which were damp with sweat. Urko, shaking his 
massive, shaggy head, opened the door and disappeared outside. Barlow 
swallowed again. He had made a gamble so desperate that he didn’t even 
want to think about it. He just wanted the race to be over. 


In a field not far from Barlow’s house, Virdon was putting Woda though 
some jumps and stretch runs, in training for the race. Barlow walked toward 
the man and horse, along with Galen and Burke. “Beautiful!” cried Barlow. 
“Beautiful! We’re going to win!” The prefect paused a moment. “At least,” 
he said, “I hope we are.” 


“You’re going to win,” said Burke sourly. “That was some deal you made 
with us. The world hasn’t changed at all. Sometimes I have hope. I meet 
people, even apes, who are better than people I used to know. It’s Alan who 
wants to get back so desperately. I wouldn’t half mind settling down here. 
But then I always end up finding out that every dream has a lead lining. 
Barlow, this time, you’re it. When Urko spots Alan on your horse, he’II kill 
him. And me and Galen, too.” 

Galen was equally as upset. He complained bitterly to the prefect. “I 
don’t understand you,” he said. “Don’t you feel the least bit guilty about the 
way you tricked us?” 

“Of course I do,” said Barlow. “Absolutely.” 

“Well,” said Burke, “I’m glad to hear it. What a big help.” 

“What could I do?” said Barlow in a whining voice. “I was forced into 
the race. My future depends upon winning it. Besides, I didn’t know for 
certain that Urko was coming.” 


“Just like I don’t know for certain that my head won’t fall off,” said 
Burke. 


“T used to boast about honor among apes,” said Galen sadly. “You’ve 
disgraced our race in front of Alan and Pete.” 


“That’s all right, Galen,” said Burke. “I’ve met humans like him, too.” 
“That’s the problem,” said Galen. 


“Speaking of honor,” said Barlow timidly, “I don’t like to spread gossip, 
but I feel I should warn you. I’ve heard rumors that Urko’s horse doesn’t 
always win by fair means. A friend in Regego told me that Urko resorts to 
cheating, even if he’s clearly ahead.” 


“Why is it that the news doesn’t surprise me?” asked Burke of no one in 
particular. 


“Was that designed to cheer us up?” asked Galen. 


“T thought it was important,” said Barlow. “After all, I was just trying to 
be helpful.” 


“You’ve already done a wonderful job for us,” said Burke. 
“T’m sorry,” said Barlow. “I couldn’t help it.” 

Burke sighed loudly. “Come on, Galen,” he said. 
“Where?” asked the chimpanzee. 


Burke shook his head, laughing joylessly. “With all that Urko’s got going 
for him, we’d better see if we can jiggle a few odds in our favor.” 


“What are you going to do?” asked Barlow. 

“T don’t know yet,” said Burke. 

“Be careful,” said Barlow. 

“What can happen?” asked Galen. “We could get recaptured. We could 
get shot. That’s what will happen if we don‘ do anything.” 

“We might as well take a chance or two,” said Burke. “It will help pass 
the time.” 


The race course was actually little more than a rough lane going past a 
small grandstand; the stands had been built a few years before, when Urko 
began his circuit of racing. They were never used for anything but this 


yearly race. Right in front of the grandstand were two poles, which 
indicated the starting line and the finish line. More than half a mile away, 
out of sight of the grandstand, there was a large tree. The riders raced for 
the tree, circled it, and came back over the road. Near the two poles by the 
grandstand Burke was digging a deep hole in the ground. Galen watched to 
be sure that no one interrupted him; it was still well before the race was to 
begin, and no one was around. Galen looked like the overseer on some 
strange job; that was the way Burke and Galen had planned it, to fool any 
casual observers. While Burke dug, Galen busied himself carving notches 
in a wooden spool; the chimpanzee reclined on the ground. 


“T really do wish that I could help you,” said Galen. 


Burke looked up from his labor and wiped his sweating face. “I'll just bet 
you do,” he said without malice. “I can see how anxious you are to start 
shoveling.” 


“Really, Pete,” said Galen. “But we must think of appearances.” 

“Yeah,” said Burke. “Sure.” 

“If anybody saw me digging, they’d say, ‘Why are you doing that? That’s 
what humans are for!’ Otherwise, I’d give you a hand.” 

Burke stretched the fingers on both of his hands; blisters had formed on 
his palms, at the base of his fingers, from holding the shovel. His back hurt 
from lifting and throwing the dirt. His chest hurt from the heavy breathing 
he was doing as he worked. “Cut it out, Galen,” he said. “You love it up 
there and you know it!” Burke leaned on his shovel and took a couple of 
deep breaths. 


For reply, Galen held up his spool. “Well,” he said, “I am contributing to 
the effort. I’m doing everything I can. Even if I don’t exactly understand it. 
Your mind is every bit as devious as Barlow’s. Do you think this is really 
going to help us save Alan?” 

Burke turned back to his digging. “You’re getting warm, buddy,” he said. 
“You’re getting warm.” 

Galen was puzzled by Burke’s words. “Warm?” he said, not able to find 
the slightest meaning in the word that had to do with their present situation. 
“T’m not the least bit warm.” 


“Then just keep cool,” said Burke, throwing a shovelful of soil out of the 
hole. 


“Ts that another of your ancient human expressions?” asked Galen. “I 
wish there were some way you could warm me when you were going to use 
one. You know how much trouble I have understanding you and Alan 
sometimes.” Baffled, Galen gave up trying to figure Burke’s words out, and 
resumed carving notches in the spool. 


Outside the village, at Martin’s homestead, there was the loud ringing of 
metal on metal. In Martin’s smithy, the man was shaping a horseshoe on his 
anvil. Virdon hovered nearby, watching the process critically. 


“How is this?” asked Martin. 


“Thinner, Martin, thinner!” said Virdon. He was becoming frustrated; he 
knew that Martin was, too. “A race horse must have thin, lightweight shoes 
on its feet.” 


“Urko’s horses don’t,” said Martin. “And they always win. His horses 
wear the same shoes as any other horse.” 


Virdon jabbed his finger in the air to underline what Martin had just said. 
“That’s the point!” said the astronaut. “That’s where we have the advantage. 
In a race, every little bit helps. Even Urko understands that. We have to find 
our slight winning edge in places like this.” 


“T don’t pretend to understand,” said Martin. “But if it will help to save 
my son, I will do anything.” He continued to shape the shoe to Virdon’s 
specifications, and the astronaut bent closer to watch. 


About a third of a mile from the finish line on the rural road, there was a 
rugged and rocky stretch. There was a jump across the race course, a kind 
of fence across the track, partly covered with foliage. Several gorillas, led 
by Urko, were making a tangle of vines just beyond the jump, where the 
horses in the race would land as they came over the fence. Urko supervised 
the operation, and he was a difficult taskmaster. 

“Tangle them up,” he cried. “Leave the way open at the side, though. 
Kagan will be told to ride my horse across there, where he will be clear of 
the vines. The human will be stupid enough to jump across the middle. I 


want to be certain that he falls.” The gorilla general walked closer, 
inspecting the work. “More vines here!” he shouted angrily. “Make the 
tangle thicker!” Gorillas hurried to comply with his orders. Urko stood by 
impatiently, ordering his soldiers about viciously. After a while, the trap had 
been set to his satisfaction. Even then, Urko did not smile. 


Near the grandstand, Galen was perched on a stump, fashioning something 
from a piece of wood, according to Burke’s instructions. Burke came to the 
hole he had dug; he was carrying two large, heavy pails of water. He 
dumped the water into the hole, which was about half full. He put the pails 
down and took a deep, exhausted breath. 


“Sometimes I question your judgment,” said Galen. “First you had me 
make a spool with notches in it. Now I’m doing this. I’d think more direct 
action was called for.” 


“That’s the difference between humans from my time and apes from this 
time,” said Burke. “You apes have a lot of power, but you’re not subtle. 
Maybe that comes from being bigger and stronger than humans. You think 
the solution to every problem comes in bashing someone over the head.” 

“Tt worked, didn’t it?” asked Galen. Burke was silent. The chimpanzee 
wondered what the human was thinking. 

“It worked,” said Burke at last. His tone was sad and lonely. “I don’t 
know why.” 

“T don’t, either,” said Galen. “But I think that it could help us here. Force, 
I mean.” 

“What are you complaining about?” asked the human. “I’m the one 
who’s doing all the hard work.” 

Galen realized that Burke was under a great strain, and the ape was wise 
enough not to allow the situation to degenerate into a quarrel. That was the 
last thing in the world that they needed at this point. He busied himself with 
the little object he was carving. With a few more cuts, the block of wood 
began taking on a definite shape; Galen was making a fake scorpion. 


In Martin’s smithy, work had gone on until Virdon was satisfied with the 
strange, light shoes. Martin’s face was blackened with soot, and sweat had 


run down, making little vertical stripes. He was now hammering the shoes 
to Woda’s hooves. Virdon watched while Martin worked; finally, the 
blacksmith drove the last nail and stepped back. 


“That’s fine, Martin,” said Virdon. “With those shoes, Woda will go like 
the wind and still have his hooves protected from the rocks along the race 
course. His legs won’t tire as quickly as Urko’s horse, because Woda won’t 
have to lift as much weight with every step.” 


Martin looked at Virdon with a mixture of hope and worry. “I still don’t 
see how you hope to beat Urko,” he said. “His horses never lose.” 


Virdon put a hand on Martin’s shoulder. “I can understand how you feel, 
Martin,” he said. “You have every reason to be worried. I’m sorry that 
you’ve had to be put through this trouble; some of it we brought on you 
ourselves. But we’re doing everything we can to overcome it, and we need 
your help. We’ll do all right as long as you don’t give up hope.” 


“Even if you do win,” said Martin, “what’s to keep Urko from killing you 
for daring to ride a horse?” 


Virdon straightened the reins over Woda’s head; the horse shied a little, 
and Virdon calmed the animal. “We don’t intend to rely on his generosity or 
love for humans,” he said, preparing to mount the horse. “I’m not about to 
ride up to Urko and see whether or not he shoots me. I know him too well 
for that. We have one or two tricks of our own up our sleeves.” 


“T know you are trying to help Greger,” said Martin, “but if you trick 
Urko, surely my son will pay.” 

Virdon looked into Martin’s syes. The blacksmith was fearing for the life 
of his son, and a thousand doubts ran through his mind. Virdon 
sympathized; in the same situation, the astronaut knew that he, too, would 
question every plan that was devised. There was nothing that could satisfy 
Martin except a complete victory. “If all goes well,” said Virdon soothingly, 
“we’ll bail out your son and I’Il be in the clear, too. Remember, Martin, that 
I’m staking my life on this.” Virdon vaulted to Woda’s back. There was no 
saddle, in another attempt to reduce the weight the horse had to carry. 

“T am supposed to take Urko’s horses to him,” said Martin thoughtfully. 
“T could ask him if he would let me take Greger’s place. Then you wouldn’t 
be in danger, and neither would Greger.” 


“No, Martin,” said Virdon. “That’s a generous thought, but it wouldn’t 
work. Urko doesn’t make that kind of deal. Greger’s only chance is my 
winning the race. And, more and more, I think I can.” 

“T pray that you’re right,” said Martin. 

Virdon gave Martin a reassuring wave and rode Woda slowly out of the 
smithy. Martin was still deeply concerned about the safety of his son and of 
Virdon. After a few moments of thought, Martin went to the corral gate, 
taking off his blacksmith’s apron as he walked. He hung it up on the gate, 
which he opened. Then he began to round up several of the horses inside. 


In the woods outside of town, near the arroyo, where Zandar and his 
gorillas had made camp, Urko and several uniformed gorillas were passing 
the time by hurling lances at a square target on a tree. It was a game of darts 
for giants, and these massive apes qualified for that title. Among the 
gorillas playing were Zandar and Zilo. 

“All right, Zandar,” said Urko. “If you don’t do better this time, I’ ll find 
someone else to run my errands.” 


Zandar only grunted in reply. He picked a lance, aimed briefly, took a 
few steps, and threw. The lance hit the target with a chunking sound. 
“Almost dead center,” said Zandar proudly. “Do better than that, if you 
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can. 
“Would you like to make a bet?” asked Urko. 


Zandar suddenly lost the enthusiasm he had gathered when he saw how 
good his throw had been. He knew what happened to apes who bet against 
Urko. “No,” he said. “Your temper will be bad enough if I beat you at 
lances. If you lost a bet along with it, well . . .” Zandar’s voice trailed off. 
There was no need to finish the sentence. 


“Don’t worry,” said Urko. “I won’t lose.” Casually, almost without 
looking, Urko flung his lance. It hit the tree and vibrated. The point of the 
lance rested just inside Zandar’s, closer to the center. There were murmurs 
of praise from the gorillas who watched the contest. One of the gorillas took 
the opportunity to approach Urko. “Did you fix the tree on the back road, 
Moro?” asked the general. 


“Yes, Urko,” said Moro. “Just as in the last race. The branch will 
probably knock the human off Barlow’s horse when I let it swing back.” 

“Good,” said Urko. “Zilo!” 

Zilo stepped forward. “Yes, Urko>” asked the patrol gorilla. 

“When the race starts, you will be in place,” said Urko. “I don’t want you 
hurrying there in full view of the spectators.” 

“Yes, Urko,” said Zilo. “How far from the finish line should I stand?” 

“About fifty yards,” said Urko. “Close enough to see well, far enough not 
to be noticed.” 

“Urko,” said one of the other gorillas, “the human has arrived with your 
horses.” 

Urko turned and saw Martin tethering several horses nearby. Urko smiled 
to himself. He enjoyed startling humans almost more than anything else. He 
turned back to Zilo and raised his voice, to be sure that Martin heard. “If the 
human is leading when he passes you,” said Urko, “shoot and kill him.” 

Martin reacted with horror; there was nothing for him to do, nothing to 
say. Urko enjoyed Martin’s anxiety. 

“Of course,” answered Zilo. 

Martin’s expression of fear deepened as the implications of Urko’s 
scheme hit him. Virdon would be killed; but that meant the same for Greger. 
Martin finished tethering the horses, almost in a daze. Like a man 
sleepwalking, the blacksmith moved toward Urko. 

The gorilla general and his soldiers had almost resumed their game of 
lances. “Since the human will be riding a horse, against your laws,” said 
Zilo, “shall I shoot him even if he loses the race?” 

Urko thought for a moment. “Zaius has given permission—foolishly— 
for the thing. Perhaps it’s not important enough to kill the human if he 
loses. We do have the other young human, and he’! serve as an example.” 

Zandar, standing near, looked past the crowd of gorillas. “The 
blacksmith,” he said. 

“What about him?” asked Urko. “Has he finished his work?” 

“Yes, sir,” said Zandar. 


Urko looked up, knowing precisely what his words had done to Martin. 
The gorilla relished the scene which he knew would be played out next. 


Martin stood before Urko, his eyes cast down to the forest floor. He 
waited for Urko to recognize him. 


“What is it?” asked Urko in his deepest rumble. 


Martin was paralyzed for a moment. He only looked up humbly. He tried 
to speak, but he couldn’t. Urko restrained himself; an evil smile almost 
broke across his face, but he maintained his stern expression. He eyed 
Martin suspiciously, pretending that he was unaware that the man was the 
father of the “young human.” 


“What do you want, old man?” he asked in an irritable tone. 


Martin was suddenly aware of the rash thing he had done. A human 
being never approached an ape for any kind of favor. And even an ape 
would think twice about approaching Urko. For a fleeting second, Martin 
considered running, fleeing the forest and the humiliating, painful 
circumstances. But there was nowhere to go. “Excuse me,” he said in a low 
voice. “I am Martin. I have shod your horses for many years.” 


Urko knew all of this very well. He knew that Martin was one of the best, 
most skilled blacksmiths in the entire territory. But still Urko played his 
game of not recalling the human. “I asked you once, human,” said the 
gorilla, “what do you want? If I have to ask you again, you’ll find yourself 
tied to a tree as a target in our lance game.” The other gorillas laughed at 
this weak display of humor. 


“Please,” said Martin in an agonized voice, “I can be of help to you. I 
have also shod the horse that Barlow will race against you.” This made 
Urko frown; the news was more interesting than what the gorilla had 
expected. There was a tense hush in the forest, while Urko waited for 
Martin to continue. “I know how to make sure you win,” he said. 


Urko gave Martin another scrutiny; this time, the suspicion in the 
gorilla’s eyes was genuine. “Is there any doubt about my horse winning?” 
he asked. “I didn’t have any doubt, until now. Tell me what you know.” 

Martin had reached a crisis. It was the most important moment in his life, 
and he knew it. He suddenly realized, though, what he was doing—he was 
standing in the forest, far from any friendly help, offering to betray a fellow 


human to their mutual enemy. But, Martin thought, it was a course he was 
forced to choose. Greger’s life was at stake. 


Urko had grown impatient. “Speak, human,” he roared. 


“Barlow’s horse,” said Martin, almost stammering in his fear and 
anguish, “Woda. It’s a very fast horse. But I can fix his shoes with wedges 
under them that will pain him and slow him down. I know right where to 
put them. It would not be discovered until it was too late.” 


“That is very ingenious,” said Urko. “I wonder why you have never 
suggested it to me in all those years you claim to have shod my horses.” 


“In those years,” said Martin feebly, “you never seemed to need help. 
Barlow never had a horse as good as this.” 


Urko only grunted. 

“Then you wouldn’t have to worry about killing the rider,” said Martin, 
hurrying on with his plea. 

Urko spoke slowly. “Why do you want to help me,” he asked in a 
contemptuous voice, “against Barlow, who pampers humans?” 


Martin tried to speak and found that his mouth and throat were so dry 
that the words would not leave. He gulped a breath and tried again. “It’s for 
my son, Greger,” he said. He thought for a moment that he should leave it at 
that, but then realized that Urko might not know who Greger was. “He is 
the one who has been sentenced to die for riding a horse,” he said in a 
hopeless rush of words. 


Urko grunted once more. He knew perfectly well who Greger was. 


Martin almost fell to his knees. Instead, he lowered his head again. 
Speaking softly, almost inaudibly, he continued his plea. “I beg you,” he 
said, as tears formed in his eyes, “he’s young, headstrong, he didn’t think. 
Let him go and I promise you he’ll never ride a horse again.” Martin 
paused; he realized that Urko didn’t care whether Greger ever rode a horse 
again. His entreaty would have to promise something for Urko’s benefit. “I 
will help you win,” said Martin. “Greger will be safe, and so will the man 
who is Barlow’s jockey.” 


Urko appeared to consider the offer. In reality, he was enjoying Martin’s 
dilemma. He watched cruelly as his silence made Martin even more 


uncomfortable. Finally, Urko spoke. “Say nothing of this to anyone,” he 
said casually. “If my horse wins, your son will go free.” 


Martin was almost as dumbfounded by this unexpected piece of good 
fortune as he was by the bad news he had heard before. He didn’t know 
how to react. He just stood and stared at Urko. 


“You will remember that you promised to help me win this race,” said 
Urko. “Something about wedges under Barlow’s horse’s shoes. I don’t care 
about the details. But you ought to get to work. There isn’t much time.” 


Martin backed away from Urko, nodding and crying. “Thank you!” 
murmured the blacksmith. “Thank you!” 


Urko watched Martin go, a look of scorn on the ape’s face. When Martin 
was out of earshot, Urko gestured to Zandar. The gorilla came nearer his 
general. “As soon as the race starts,” said Urko, “release the human from 
the stocks.” 

“At the start?” asked Zandar. “What if the blacksmith is lying?” 

“What is done to a human who tries to escape from the stocks?” asked 
Urko with a smile of false innocence. 

“But if I release him,” said Zandar, confused. Then, suddenly, realization 
hit him. “Oh!” he said. “Who will know I released him?” 

“When a human rides a horse,” said Urko harshly, “he must die!” 

“You said the human on Barlow’s horse would be free if he loses,” said 
Zandar. 

“T think I was wrong,” said Urko. “T’ll settle the matter with Zaius later. 
In the meantime, if the human is winning, we’ll kill him before he crosses 
the finish line. If he loses, we’ll kill him afterward. It’s only a question of 
when.” Urko thought about the neat plan, and a rare smile of pleasure 
creased his hideous face. 


EIGHT 


In Venta, the carnival atmosphere had almost reached its climax. Apes and 
people mixed together in a large crowd; for one day out of the year, humans 
were tolerated—although grudgingly, and only at the order of Barlow. 
Emancipated for a few hours, the slaves made an elaborate festival out of 
the day of the race. The apes enjoyed watching the humans, and it all 
worked out rather well. Both apes and humans made their way toward the 
grandstand, where they could watch the start and finish of the race. There 
were banners, humans doing tumbling acts, apes playing drums and pipes. 
Everyone in the village had forgotten the worries of the usual daily routines. 


Everyone, that is, except Greger, who still languished in the town’s 
stocks, watched over by a uniformed and armed gorilla guard. The ape 
stared at Greger in annoyance. After a while, when everyone else had gone 
to watch the race, the guard and Greger were alone. The street was 
otherwise deserted. “If Urko was only willing to get rid of you before the 
race,” muttered the guard, “I’d get to see the horses run.” 


“T’m sorry I’m causing you so much inconvenience,” said Greger in surly 
tones. 


A lone figure appeared down the street. The gorilla did not reply to 
Greger; he watched the figure instead, his rifle held at the ready. His weak 
eyes saw that it was another ape. The gorilla relaxed his guard a little. The 
ape was Galen. The young chimpanzee hurried up to the gorilla. He paused 
and spoke. “Excuse me,” said Galen, “but has the race started yet?” 


“No,” said the guard. 


“Good,” said Galen, “thank you.” The ape started off toward the 
grandstand, then, as though a thought had just struck him, he stopped and 
turned back to the guard. “Perhaps you could tell me if I’d have time to eat 
my lunch before the start,” he said innocently. 


“You better eat fast,” said the gorilla. 


Galen thought to himself that the gorillas really weren’t the most clever 
of the apes in the world. Their conversation was somewhat limited. “Well,” 
said Galen, “in that case, perhaps I’d better not. I’d hate to miss the 
beginning of the race for the sake of some old vegetables. I could just as 
well eat after the race. Or even during—” 

“Why don’t you move along,” said the guard. “You’ll miss the whole 
thing, standing here debating with yourself.” 

“Yes, yes,” said Galen. “Thank you.” He started toward the grandstand 
again. Once more he stopped and turned back. “I can understand why that 
human isn’t watching in the stands,” he said. “But you—?” 

“Guard duty,” said the gorilla. 

“T see,” said Galen. The guard said nothing. 

Galen stood for a moment as though studying Greger; the human boy had 
made no sign that he recognized Galen. For a few seconds, Galen wondered 
if he did. Then he said, “Can the human get out of that thing?” 


The guard looked scornful. “Not unless it’s unlocked, of course. And I’ve 
got the key.” 


“Then what are you guarding?” asked Galen. 

“Him,” said the gorilla. There was another silence. Galen silently cursed 
the gorilla’s stupidity. 

“Why?” asked Galen. 

“He’s to be shot when the race is over.” 

“T see,” said Galen, gritting his teeth. The gorilla just wouldn’t see the 
point Galen was trying to make. 

“You could shoot me now,” said Greger. 

“Urko wouldn’t approve of that,” said the guard. 

Galen knew that he was going to have to lead the gorilla to the proper 
insight, hand in hand, like he would lead a child through its lessons. “I 
commend you on your sense of duty,” he said. “It isn’t every guard who 
would miss the big race just to watch a prisoner who couldn’t possibly get 
away.” 

“Thank you,” said the gorilla. 


Galen was about to give up. The gorilla was hopeless. The chimpanzee 
nodded and was about to start off. Just as he was leaving, he saw light dawn 
in the guard’s expression. Galen thought that it was about time. “Wait a 
minute,” said the gorilla. “What you just said. I can come back when the 
race ends. I don’t have to stay here. No one would know.” 


“That’s true,” said Galen. 


“Thank you,” said the gorilla. Taking his rifle, he hurried away, toward 
the grandstand and the race. 


Galen waited for the guard to go far enough away so that Galen might 
speak to Greger without fear of being overheard. The chimpanzee stepped 
up to Greger, who looked up gratefully. “You saved my life,” said Galen 
softly. “You can be sure we’ve not forgotten you.” 


“IT appreciate it,’ said Greger, “but there’s nothing that you can do, or 
your friends.” 


“Barlow has arranged to free you if his horse wins the race,” said Galen. 
“Alan is riding him and he won’t lose. Don’t be afraid.” 


“I’m not afraid,” said Greger. “But my back hurts an awful lot.” 


Galen laughed quietly at the boy’s remark; the human had more courage 
than most apes, including Urko. “I will see you later,” said Galen. “After 
the race.” He hurried away toward the grandstand, where Virdon and Burke 
waited. 


The grandstand was filled to capacity. The crowd was excited and noisy. It 
was segregated, because even with Barlow’s relaxed attitude toward 
humans, the different members of his little domain felt more comfortable 
with their own kind. Apes sat in the front section of the stands, and the 
humans were in the back. Barlow himself sat in the front row, nervous and 
wotrried. Beside him sat Zandar and his gorillas. There was a murmur 
through the crowd as Urko arrived. 


“Well, Barlow,” said Urko, “we’ve come to the moment of truth.” 

“Not quite,” said Barlow mildly. “The moment of truth is at the finish 
line.” 

Urko grunted. “In the matter of these races,” he said, “I have come to 
look on the actual running as mere formality.” 


“Tt gives the day its tone,” said Barlow, trying to appear unconcerned. He 
did not fool Urko. Both apes looked down toward the starting line, where an 
official stood with a flag, waiting to signal both the start and finish of the 
race. 


“For this race,” said Urko, “it’s at the starting line.” He appeared to have 
ignored Barlow’s remark. That irritated the prefect, but he said nothing. 
Urko went on. “I learned a long time ago that I dislike losing,” said the 
gorilla. “As a result, I make a habit of winning.” 


“That’s a difficult habit to form,” said Barlow. “After all, you’re at the 
mercy of so many other factors.” 


“T try not to be,” said Urko coldly. 


“T thought the enjoyment of a race depended on being unsure of the 
outcome,” said Barlow. 


“For some individuals,” said Urko. “But try not to worry about my 
enjoying myself. I expect to have a marvelous time. Ah, there are the 
horses.” 


Barlow was surprised by Urko’s announcement. He looked down the 
track and, sure enough, the jockeys were riding their horses up to the 
starting line. Barlow felt a queasy feeling. He thought there was more time 
before the race actually began. He would have liked to have postponed the 
whole thing indefinitely. 

Urko’s horse, which was called Tusan, was ridden by a gorilla named 
Kagan. Martin led Woda; the animal was nervous and prancing. Between 
the horses and the starting line was the water-filled hole dug by Burke. It 
looked like a broad puddle. Kagan steered Urko’s horse around the hole. 

Urko turned to Bartow curiously. “I see your horse,” he said, “but where 
is your wonderful human jockey?” 

The general’s question made Barlow look down the track fearfully. Could 
it be that Virdon had decided at the last minute not to risk the danger? 

“There’s still the official call,” said Barlow. 

“Tt would be a shame to be disappointed,” said Urko, echoing Barlow’s 
thoughts. “I had so wanted to see a human matched against my Kagan. I 
will say your horse is beautiful. A little high-strung for my tastes, though. 
Perhaps badly broken.” 


“Woda is a very good horse,” said Barlow distractedly, searching the 
track for Virdon. 


“What was your jockey’s name?” asked Urko. 


“I’m sure he’ ll be here,” said the prefect. “There’s time. The race doesn’t 
start for a little while.” 


“T don’t mind if he doesn’t appear,” said Urko, smiling his mirthless 
smile. “I’ve no objections to winning by default.” Urko’s words did nothing 
to improve Barlow’s depressed mood. 


Martin led Woda past a small storage hut at the side of the grandstand, 
almost to the water hole which was filled with mud. Martin stopped, but 
Woda pranced around in obvious agitation. Martin took a deep breath; so 
much of his life would be decided within the next few minutes. He felt 
helpless. 


Nearby, at the side of the hut, Virdon, Burke, and Galen stood together, 
out of sight of the crowd in the grandstand. They saw the pained expression 
on Martin’s face. “I really pity that guy,” said Burke. “I’d hate to have to go 
through what he’s going through.” 


“I’d hate to have to go through what his son is going through, as well,” 
said Galen, thinking of young Greger imprisoned in the stocks. 


“J might remind you that our part isn’t the most enjoyable, either,” said 
Virdon, watching the movement of Barlow’s horse with a critical eye. 


“T’m glad it’s you and not me,” said Burke. 


Virdon hardly heard. He was still observing Woda. “I don’t like the way 
that horse is acting,” he said. 


“T don’t like anything about this race!” said Burke. 


Martin heard the faint conversation of his three friends, but he did not 
turn around to acknowledge their presence. He knew that he had betrayed 
them, but he knew as well that his son’s safety was more important. He felt 
guilty, but helpless. He had had no real alternatives. He looked away from 
Virdon and concentrated on steadying Woda. 


Galen moved away a little and peeked around the corner of the 
grandstand, to make sure that everything was safe. All attention was 
focused on the horses. Galen looked back. “This is probably as good a time 
as any, Alan,” he said. Virdon nodded. 


“You better take off first, Galen,” said Burke. “Get in position in back of 
the stands, and be sure you time things right. Roll that spool just as Alan 
rides past Urko.” 


“I hope you two have this worked out,” said Virdon. “I’m counting on 
everything to happen just the way we’ve planned. I wish we’d had time for 
a rehearsal.” 


“Don’t worry, Alan,” said Burke. 


“T’ll watch carefully,” said Galen. “It’s not that difficult; everything will 
happen right on schedule. I don’t know how you can be careful, Alan, but. . 
. be careful.” 


“T plan to be,” said Virdon. 
Galen nodded and left. Virdon was still looking at Woda. 
“What’s wrong, Alan?” asked Burke. 


“Look,” said the blond astronaut. Burke followed Virdon’s eyes. He saw 
Martin trying to calm the agitated horse. 


“I don’t know,” said Burke. “You’re the horse expert here. Woda just 
looks anxious to get going.” 


“No,” said Virdon, “that’s not it. There’s something wrong with that 
horse.” 


“Something that could foul up the race?” asked Burke. 


“T don’t know,” said Virdon. “I wouldn’t be able to tell without 
examining the horse.” 


Burke looked at the animal worriedly. “There’s too much at stake,” he 
said. “If you have any doubts, let’s call it off.” 


“How can we call it off?” asked Virdon. “Maybe Woda is just nervous. 
This is the first time he’s been near a crowd. Well, we’ll find out what’s 
wrong soon enough. I’ll see you after the race, Pete. You better hurry if you 
want to get your two dollars down on me.” 


“Look,” said Burke. Virdon waited, but his friend said nothing more. 
Virdon laughed and started to walk away. “Yeah,” he said, “I know.” 


“Alan,” said Burke. Once more, Virdon stopped and turned around. 
“Alan, be careful.” 


“You, too?” said Virdon, smiling. 


“Yeah,” said Burke, “me, too. What else can I say? That I’ll miss your 
cooking if you get shot? Look, pal, you’re the only other guy around here I 
can really talk to. I don’t want to be the only ex-astronaut in the world. My 
booking agent says there’s no market these days. No colleges, so no college 
lecture dates. I’d have to get a job as a slave or something. So, uh, be 
careful.” 


Virdon just shook his head and clapped Burke on the shoulder. Then, 
without saying a word, he hurried off toward the horse. He just couldn’t say 
goodbye. 


Virdon, alone, head down, walked to where Martin held Woda. Carefully, 
the man kept the horse’s body between himself and the grandstand, so no 
one there could get a good look at him. Once on the horse’s back, he tried to 
make himself as inconspicuous as possible, by hunching low over the 
horse’s neck. Martin handed Virdon the reins. 


Burke watched all of this, his stomach tight and painful from the 
nervousness he was feeling. He felt alone, but he knew that Virdon was 
feeling virtually naked and defenseless in front of Urko and a grandstand 
filled with hostile apes. Silently, Burke uttered a short prayer. 


Virdon pulled back on the reins gently, but that caused Woda to whinny 
and dance even more. Virdon couldn’t understand what was wrong; the 
horse had never acted that way before. Martin watched nervously. 


In the stands, also watching, Urko was growing more complacent and 
arrogant, while Barlow became increasingly more unhappy. The two apes 
stared at the nervous horse, each possessed by his private thoughts, each the 
very opposite of the other. 


Virdon and Woda moved around the mudhole. Virdon appeared to be 
trying to rein the horse away from the hole, but Burke and Galen knew 
better. Suddenly, the horse reared. Virdon was thrown, landing in the deep 
mud. There was an immediate reaction from the grandstand; the apes 
laughed hilariously, and the humans sat glumly. 

Virdon knelt in the mud for a moment, evidently a bit dazed and 
disoriented. In the stands, Urko laughed delightedly. “He’s a great rider, all 
right,” cried the gorilla. “What a jockey, your human! He can’t even sit on a 
horse!” 


Virdon clambered out of the mudhole, covered with mud from head to 
foot. He was absolutely unrecognizable. He walked in a kind of stunned arc 
toward Woda, reaching for the reins. One of the gorillas shouted, “Put him 
in an oven and we’ll have a clay pot by dinner time!” Virdon did not react. 
He stood beside his horse, getting his bearings. 


Burke watched the show from his place of concealment by the hut. For 
the first time, he showed some relief from the tension that had gripped him. 
He called out to Virdon in a low voice. “Great work, Alan,” he said. 
“That’ll do it! Terrific! Your own mother wouldn’t recognize you now.” He 
wished that he felt as confident as he sounded. 


Virdon grinned, rather foolishly, as had been planned. Without wiping 
any of the mud from his body or face, he mounted the nervous horse again. 
The animal began to misbehave badly, rearing and twisting almost as if it 
had never been broken. Burke, although he knew little about horses, could 
sense that there was more wrong than simple nervousness. 


Virdon felt that, too, from his place on Woda’s back. There was 
something about the way Woda was acting that seemed suspicious to him. 
Woda sashayed back from the starting line. Near the shed again, Virdon 
arrived at a decision. He dismounted and led the horse backward by the 
reins. Virdon knew it was dangerous to interfere with the carefully plotted- 
out schedule. Still, he wanted to be certain that his horse had not been 
tampered with. 


Kagan, on Urko’s horse, watched the entire process. He was laughing 
heartily, as were many of the spectators, ape and human alike. 


Virdon walked toward Burke, still holding Woda’s reins. The horse was 
no longer rearing, but he was still plainly nervous. Burke ran toward 
Virdon. Martin walked toward them, his face blank and expressionless. 


“What’s the trouble?” asked Burke. 
“Hold him,” said Virdon to the blacksmith. 


Martin took the reins and tried to calm the horse. Woda just wouldn’t 
settle down. Virdon took one of the horse’s legs and looked at the hoof. 
Burke stood by, silently, waiting for Virdon’s decision. 


“Oh, man,” said Virdon softly. 
“What , is it?” asked Burke in frustration. “Come on, Alan, tell me.” 


Virdon just pointed. A metal wedge had been driven between the 
horseshoe and the hoof. “Here,” said Virdon. “This is what’s wrong.” 


“T don’t believe it,” said Burke. “Who could have done it? Woda hasn’t 
been out of our sight all day. When we weren’t with him, Martin was in 
charge. None of Urko’s gorillas could have gotten near him.” Suddenly, a 
light seemed to flicker in Burke’s eyes. He turned abruptly and glanced at 
Martin. The blacksmith dropped Woda’s reins, looking almost unbearably 
guilty. The man started to back away in fear. 


Burke whirled away from Virdon’s side and rushed toward Martin. 
Virdon caught Woda’s reins as Martin turned to run. Before he could get 
away, Burke caught him and shook him fiercely. “Are you trying to kill 
Alan or your own son?” he cried. 


“Tt was to save him!” said Martin, moaning. 


A strange voice interrupted the scene. “Get ready for the start!” shouted 
the official. 


“You’re crazy!” said Burke. 


“Tt was all that I could do,” said Martin, once again close to tears. “It was 
the best thing for everyone. Urko has too much power. He makes you do 
what he wants.” 


Virdon wasn’t listening to Martin’s almost incoherent speech. The 
official had already called for the start of the race. Time was short. 
“Martin!” he said. “Give me some kind of tool to get these out! Hurry!” 


Martin just stared dumbly. Burke had to shake him roughly to get a 
response. The astronaut was just about to slap Martin back to reality, when 
the blacksmith gasped. “I... haven’t got... tools...” he said weakly. 

Martin shook his head despairingly. Burke released the poor man and 
rushed to help Virdon. “Here, Alan,” said Burke, drawing the crude knife he 
carried. “I don’t know if this will do you any good, but it’s better than 
digging those wedges out with your fingernails.” 

“Thanks, Pete,” said Virdon. 

“T’m sorry,” said Martin in the background. For the moment, neither of 
the astronauts paid him any attention. 

Virdon still held Woda’s hoof. “I think you’d better have a try at digging 
it out,” he said. “I can hold the hoof steady and calm the horse.” 


“All right,” said Burke, “but I don’t want to get stepped on.” 
“You won’t,” said Virdon. 


In the stands, Urko was becoming impatient. He couldn’t see what was 
happening by the storage shed. “What’s holding up the race?” he asked. He 
was just about to detail a gorilla guard to check. 


Barlow, imagining all sorts of things, had worked himself into a genuine 
panic. “Races never start on time,” he said. “You ought to know that by 
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now. 

“This one does,” said Urko in a mean voice. 

“Be patient,” said Barlow. 

Urko ignored the prefect. The gorilla stood up and shouted down to the 
official. “Start the race!” he cried. “No more delays!” 

The official stood at the starting line. He was caught between the unusual 
situation with Woda and the anger of Urko. The official knew which was 
more to be feared. “Bring your horse to the starting line!” he shouted to 
Virdon. 

Virdon and Burke were working on another hoof. “Got it!” said Burke 
triumphantly. “One more to go.” 

“That’s it, Pete,” muttered Virdon. 

Burke wrenched the final wedge out and dropped it to the ground. “I got 
it,’ he said. “I don’t want to do this again. Ever. Next time, we’ll take the 
train.” 

“T promise,” said Virdon. 

The official stood with his hand raised. Near him, a gorilla stood with his 
rifle aimed into the air, awaiting the signal to start the race. Kagan sat on 
Tusan at the starting line, poised for the race. 

Urko was growing more furious in the stands. He stood up again. “I said 
start!” he bellowed. 

The official was not prepared to disagree. “Go!” he cried. He dropped his 
hand, the gorilla fired the rifle, and Kagan spurred Tusan forward. 

The crowd made a great roar as Urko’s horse sprang forward along the 
race course. Behind the stands, Galen stood waiting for his cue, holding his 
notched spool and a length of string. He moved into place surreptitiously. 


Virdon leaped on Woda as soon as he untangled the reins. Without a 
word, he kicked the horse onward to join the race. There was a cry from the 
stands. 


Kagan was well past the stands, on his way toward the large tree that 
marked the mid-point of the race. Virdon, on Woda, approached the starting 
line. Barlow stood up and cheered the horse and rider. Urko glared, making 
no noise at all. In the stands, the apes shouted for Kagan and Tusan, the 
humans rooted for Woda and his nameless jockey. 


Galen moved up closer to the rows of apes. He was not noticed by the 
humans as he moved among them. As he walked, he prepared his spool and 
string noisemaker, as Burke had shown him. 


Virdon neared the first pass by the stands. Barlow was stunned a little at 
how much of a lead Urko’s horse had. Nevertheless, Barlow cheered. 
Virdon’s face was covered with mud. A little of the drier mud flaked off as 
the wind whipped past. 


Urko was peering intently at Woda’s rider, trying hard to recognize the 
human. There was something tantalizingly familiar about the jockey. Urko 
cursed the mud which covered the man. Virdon drew even with the stands, 
and Urko leaned forward for a better view. 


Just then, Galen made a nerve-shattering sound with the spool. Everyone, 
including Urko and Barlow, looked around. At the same instant, Galen sat 
down out of sight among the spectators. Seeing no one, Urko and Barlow 
returned their attention to the race. The diversion had worked. All that 
could be seen of Virdon was his back, as Woda ran away from the 
grandstand, after Tusan. 


Urko settled back on the bench. He was still unsatisfied; he had had his 
curiosity piqued, and he was used to getting immediate answers. He rubbed 
his chin, trying to figure out what it was about the jockey that puzzled him. 
He decided that he’d have to wait until after the race to get his answers this 
time. 


The race moved into a stretch of the course that was out of view of the 
stands. Tusan, Urko’s horse, was still in the lead, but Woda was beginning 
to close the gap. Virdon urged Barlow’s horse on. Behind him came the 
sounds of cheering, growing fainter in the distance. 


Meanwhile, at the starting line, Burke caught up to Martin, who had 
wandered off in the general direction of his house. Burke grabbed the man 
again, shaking him. “Martin!” said Burke with genuine emotion. “Why? 
Why?” 

“For Greger,” said Martin simply. 

“Alan’s riding in this race to save your son!” said Burke, failing to 
understand. 


“Urko has a gorilla there,” said Martin, pointing. “The gorilla is to kill 
Virdon if he’s winning. If he loses, he won’t be killed.” 


Burke turned his head and saw Zilo, lounging at a point some distance 
from the finish line, with his rifle slung over one arm. “Oh, man,” 
murmured. Burke. “There’s just too much going on.” 


“You wouldn’t understand before,” said Martin in a dull voice. It seemed 
to Burke that the man was in a state of shock. 


“T’m not sure I understand now,” said Burke. 


“T promised Urko that Virdon would lose if Greger was spared,” said 
Martin. Suddenly, the whole thing was clear to Burke. 


“Oh, no,” he said. There was a lot to be done. 


Kagan and Tusan were approaching the booby-trapped jump. Behind 
them, Virdon and Woda were coming on fast. At the jump, Kagan veered 
Tusan away from the middle, and they went over, clearing the tangle of 
vines. Virdon, unsuspecting, rode Woda over the center of the jump. Woda’s 
legs were caught; the horse stumbled and Virdon was thrown. 


The blond man scrambled to his feet as quickly as he could. He muttered 
angrily as he looked at the tangle of vines. It was a typical trick of Urko’s. 
Virdon blamed himself for not being prepared for it. There was nothing to 
be done except climb back on Woda and take up the chase. 


Near the grandstands, Galen had slipped away from the crowd. He 
moved off, staying out of sight. Burke hurried to join him, grabbed him by 
an arm, and quickly explained what Martin had said. Their plans had to be 
changed, and in a short time. Galen nodded in agreement. He took the fake 
scorpion out of his pocket; the object would play a new and more important 
role. 


Zilo, the gorilla guard stationed to kill Virdon, still lounged at his post. 
He hefted his rifle, anxious to get into action. Burke and Galen walked 
slowly and silently as near him as they could get. Burke and Galen held one 
final whispered conference, with Burke pointing at Zilo; at last, Galen 
nodded that he understood. Burke left, and Galen remained, watching Zilo. 


Woda was obviously the speedier of the two horses. Once again, the gap 
between them closed. Kagan looked back and was startled at how close 
Woda was. The gorilla urged Tusan on. 


The horses neared a tree beside the course, with Woda on the side of the 
track nearer the tree. Tusan at this point was only slightly ahead of Woda. 
Just as Virdon reached the tree, a gorilla hidden in the branches above 
released a bent bough. The branch whipped at Virdon’s face, but the 
astronaut’s reflexes saved him. He was able to duck beneath the branch, but 
Woda was thrown slightly off stride and lost some ground to Tusan. Virdon 
didn’t even look back over his shoulder; Urko had planned for this race 
well, and Virdon would just have to keep his eyes open. 


The race course now crossed a stream. Tusan entered the water first, 
splashing water in a great shower. As Virdon and Woda came to the stream, 
water kicked up by Tusan splashed into Virdon’s face, washing off a good 
deal of the mud. With one hand Virdon wiped the water out of his eyes. 
Woda inched closer to Tusan as both horses were slowed by the stream. 


Coming out of the water, Woda was only half a length behind Tusan, 
closing even that small distance. Woda moved up alongside Tusan. Kagan 
tried to bump Woda, and Urko’s jockey flailed at Virdon and Woda with his 
riding crop. Virdon, infuriated, caught Kagan’s crop and threw it away. 
Then Woda finally passed Tusan. They circled the large tree and began the 
long, straight stretch back toward the grandstand. 


The spectators were roaring as the two horses finally came back into 
view. By that time, Woda was leading Tusan by a good length. Urko had 
prepared his illegal tricks, thinking them sufficient; in the stretch there was 
nothing to hinder Virdon and Woda. Not until they passed Zilo, who waited 
impatiently with his rifle. 

Barlow was on his feet, rooting Woda home in a rhythmic, hoarse cheer. 
Urko was furious; he couldn’t believe what he saw. He looked toward Zilo 
and made a small motion with one hand. He couldn’t be sure that Zilo saw 


the signal; nevertheless, Zilo was aware of what was happening. The 
uniformed gorilla raised his rifle. 


Virdon was ecstatic as he neared the finish line. The exhilaration of the 
race had made him slightly giddy. He shouted into the wind. He talked to 
the horse. “Beautiful, Woda,” he cried. “Beautiful! We’ve got it made!” It 
seemed to Virdon that nothing in the world could prevent them from 
winning the race and saving the life of Martin’s son. 


Zilo held his rifle at his shoulder and aimed. Behind him, Galen appeared 
and placed the fake scorpion on the other shoulder. Zilo didn’t feel it. Galen 
shouted, “Scorpion! Don’t move!” Zilo froze, knowing that the scorpions 
only stung a moving target. Zilo’s eyes grew large, and he caught sight of 
the scorpion on his shoulder, though not clearly enough to see that it wasn’t 
real. 


The roar of the crowd grew louder. Virdon was winning by six lengths. 
Urko sat in the stands raging. Then his fury seemed to vanish instantly. The 
general of the gorillas stared in shocked silence. Virdon’s face, no longer 
covered by mud, was clearly recognizable. Before Urko could say a word, 
Virdon and Woda crossed the finish line, winning the race to the cheers of 
the human spectators and the excited, shrill cries of Barlow. 


Urko whirled toward the prefect. “Virdon!” shouted Urko. “Your jockey 
is the fugitive, Virdon!” 

“Ts that a fact?” said Barlow with feigned innocence. “He didn’t mention 
it. All that I was interested in was his riding ability. He rides quite well, 
don’t you think? Ah, well, it has nothing to do with our bet, whoever my 
jockey is.” 

Urko could scarcely contain his anger. He turned to the other side, where 
Zandar sat, growing uncomfortable in Urko’s obvious fury. “Zandar!” 
screamed Urko. “Get the horses! Follow him! That man will be dead within 
the hour, or I’ll find myself a whole new army!” 


“Yes, sir,” said Zandar uneasily, as he hurried out of the grandstand, 
followed by Urko. 

Kagan, having lost the race, pulled up. Virdon, the winner, didn’t stop to 
be congratulated. He knew what Urko would be doing, and he had made 


appropriate plans with Burke and Galen. Virdon kept riding, urging Woda 
past the grandstand filled with perplexed and curious humans and apes. 

At the same time, the guard hurried from the grandstand back to his post 
at the stocks. Greger was still imprisoned there. The guard hurried up to the 
stocks and unlocked Greger, after first looking around to see that no one 
was in sight. 


Greger was excited. “Did Barlow’s horse win?” he asked the guard when 
he was free. 


“Yes,” said the gorilla, “you better run.” 


Greger joyously dashed a few steps down the street of Venta. The guard 
lifted his rifle to his shoulder, aiming at the boy. Greger was still unaware of 
the guard’s treacherous intentions. Just as the guard was about to pull the 
trigger, Burke came flying from between two buildings and threw a rolling 
block that cut the ape’s legs out from under him. The guard went down, his 
rifle spinning off a short distance. The ape grunted, the wind knocked from 
his lungs. Greger heard the sounds, and stopped to look around. He saw the 
guard painfully scrambling for the rifle. Burke was on his feet, racing for 
cover, away from the guard. Behind them came the sound of horse’s 
hooves. The guard regained his rifle and was about to level it at Greger 
when Virdon raced in on Woda. The blond man kicked the rifle from the 
guard’s hands. “Greger!” cried Virdon. 


Greger got the message and put himself into position as Virdon pulled 
Woda to a halt beside him. Greger made a vaulting mount onto Woda 
behind Virdon. The horse was goaded to gallop off, and Woda and his two 
riders disappeared down the main street before the guard recovered his rifle 
again. Urko and his gorillas had mounted in the meantime and were 
thundering in pursuit. 


The chase lasted for a long while; Woda, faster than the gorillas’ horses, 
was overloaded but still maintained a healthy lead. The marvelous animal 
didn’t appear to be fatigued at all, even following the race. 


Virdon and Greger rode until they came to a bridge. There they stopped 
and dismounted. Virdon slapped Woda on the rump, and the horse ran off 
across the countryside. Virdon and Greger hurried down among the rocks 
and hid beneath the bridge. Soon Urko and his gorillas rode by, stopped, 


listened, and heard the sound of Woda’s hooves in the distance. With a 
signal, Urko led his gorillas on. 

Urko rode for several minutes, at last admitting that he had lost the trail. 
The gorillas stopped on the country road, beside the thick brush that lined 
the way. Barlow was riding toward them, slowly. “Have you seen the 
fugitive?” cried Urko. 

“Yes,” said Barlow. “With you. When he won the race.” 

Urko gritted his teeth in frustration. “If I thought you knew who he was 
beforehand—!” he said. 

“Could I dream a fugitive would dare to ride a horse under Urko’s very 
nose?” 

“1 don’t trust you, Barlow,” said Urko. “Your reasoning is like the trail 
we’ve been following: full of circles. We’ve been chasing Virdon for almost 
an hour, and here we are back near your blasted village.” 

“T am an honorable ape, Urko,” said Barlow. “I don’t lie, I don’t break 
promises—and I always pay my bets. When I lose.” 

“You'll be paid,” said Urko grudgingly. 

“I know,” said Barlow. “I’m on my way to collect. I’m going back to 
Cela.” 

Urko glared. He signalled his gorillas again, and they all rode off. Barlow 
rode a short distance in the opposite direction, the direction in which he had 
been traveling. Then, when he was sure that Urko had ridden out of earshot, 
he reined in his horse. From the brush, cautiously, Virdon, Burke, and Galen 
appeared. Barlow, evidently, had been expecting them. 

“I heard what you said to Urko,” said Galen. “You don’t lie. Well, 
perhaps not, but you certainly can tie the truth in knots.” 


“T also said that I don’t break promises. Where are they?” asked Barlow. 

Virdon made a sign. Martin and Greger came out from the brush nearby. 
As the two approached, Barlow addressed them. “You two may come and 
live in Cela with me,” he said. “You will be safe there.” 

“Thank you, Prefect,” said Martin. 

Barlow looked down at Greger. “But you are not to ride horses... ,” he 
said. 


“Yes, Prefect,” said Greger. 

“... While I’m watching,” finished Barlow. He smiled at Greger, started 
his horse, and moved off. Martin and Greger took a moment before they 
started after him. 

“Thank you,” said Martin. 

Virdon and Burke nodded. There was nothing else to be said. 

Greger looked at Galen. “You were worried once that I might not 
consider you my friend. You are my friend,” he said. 

“Friend,” said Galen, smiling. 

Martin and Greger waved and walked down the road, on the road to Cela. 
Virdon, Burke, and Galen watched them for several seconds in silence. 
While they looked on, Martin and Greger began trotting after Barlow’s 
horse. Then, as though by unspoken mutual consent, Virdon, Burke, and 
Galen headed back into the brush and out of sight. They, at least, were still 
fugitives. On the planet of the apes, they might always be fugitives. 


